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never mind, now,” as the girl put ina violent dis- 
claimer, ‘‘make it quick as you can.”’ 

The tea was made, and swallowed scalding hot 
before Miss Almira returned triumphantly above. 

‘Do moderate your voice, Almira,’”’ said Mrs. 
Hammer, peevishly; “my nerves are in sucha 
state.” 

“Nerves!’’ repeated the lady, contemptuously, 
“T should think you’d be tired of the word. J 
never have the headache;’’ and she looked at her 
sister-in-law with hard, grey eyes. ‘‘But you do 
jook uncommon yellow, to be sure; I shouldn’t 
wonder if you had some dreadful disease of the 
liver. And that reminds me of a fearful story I 
heard yesterday at the sewing-circle.’’ 

“What was it?” said Mary Tartlett, eagerly. 
She had stolen in at thee door, rather fearing to 
face her aunt. 

“Oh! you’re here, are you?” said that lady 
facing round severely. “I wonder you ain’t 
ashamed to look me in the face. I believed I 
promised not to tell though,’’ she continued, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Hammer, again, ‘‘or else it was about 
Mrs. Wiggin’s elopement—I really forget.” 

‘Has she eloped, now, really ?’’ exclaimed Mary 
Tartlett, excitedly ; ‘‘Ialways thought she’d go off 
with that Cuban.” 

‘You see this was such a terrible story,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Almira, utterly disregarding her 
niece’s question; ‘‘but then the man’s dead, and I 
suppose they can’t do anything to his bones, if it 
was a State’s Prison offense.” 

“But what was it, and who is it about?” said 
Mrs. Hammer, a little impatiently. 

“It may be Mrs. Larkan did not expect me to 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Russian Three-Span. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE GERMAN BY 
A. T. W. 


Dost thou from Volkmar’s workshop hear 
The distant bell so clearly ring? 

Hark! it warns us the wagon is near, 
That in hot haste three horses bring. 


It’s rosy mists doth the morning roll 
Round the postilion, as he rides along; 
To heaven arise from his inmost soul 
Bitter laments, up-borne in song. 
“Oh glimpse of love and of sweet delight, 
That once to me life’s rest did bring, 
Thou wert the robber of my light, 
Thou took’st the flowery pride of spring! 
‘*So let the pallid Nurth succeed 
In parting, maiden, thee and me; 
I would have brought love’s joy, indeed ; 
But now I bring love’s tears to thee.’ 


Ile beats his heart ’neath his vesture rude; 
The heavy heart, with anguish sore; 
He drives out into the solitude,— 
They see the wagon nevermore! 


The Widow Stork and her Legacy. 


clipes 


A STORY FOR THE SEASON. 


PART I. 

The morning had risen stormy on Willingham 
Hill, both in-doors and out; an east wind blew, 
while a driving sleet dashed against the windows; | repeat it,’’ continued Aunt Almira, in a medita- 
and Mrs. Hammer, coming down stairs with a vi-| tive voice. ‘It made my blood run cold, and I’m 
olent headache, had high words with her lord and | pretty tough, you know. By the way, Maria, 
master over the coffee, which had ended in a hys-| why don’t you get one of those new style laven- 
terical flood of tears, accompanied with a groan der stripes, so very becoming? Miss Wilson had 
on the perfectly unreasonable nature of man, as ! on one last night, and she did look lovely. Young 
a whole, in wanting clear coffee. A descent into | Marsden was perfectly devoted. Did you know 
the kitchen in this frame of mind, to remonstrate his Uncle Lovel left him seventy thousand dol- 
with the cook on extravagance in kindling-wood, lars? It’s true; Ihad it from his own mother.” 
and two extra boiled potatoes of the day before,| Various points in these remarks conveyed a 
added discomfort; for Mary Cavanagh, the cook, |sharp sting to her hearers. Young Marsden was 
had a tongue of her own, which she freely used Maria’s recreant lover, and a flash of rage shot 
on a mistress “so mane as to want a poor girl to, from her lovely eyes at being advised to copy in 
kindle the fire wid the paring of her finger-nail, | dross the very yirl who had superseded her. 
and thin to grudge her a potato.” | Then a stab was conveyed to the maternal heart 

Retreating before the torrent of wrath she had |in the money, while Mary Tartlett boiled with 
provoked, Mrs. Ilammer took refuge in, her bed- spite at it all. Aunt Almira was really one of the 
room, and, throwing herself on the lounge, pro- most ingenious women in thus touching up her 
vided with a variety of shawls and smelling-bot-| friends, and with an air of sweet serenity she 
tles, resigned herself to her forlorn condition. As | rattled on. 
the morning wore on, her eldest daughter diver-| ‘‘Can you think of anything equal to the impu- 
sified the monotony by a battle-royal with her | dence of that little, weak Mrs. Nubbles, and her 
younger sister on the possession of the last new ‘husband a baker, toc! suggesting to me that we 
novel, and who should darn the week’s stockings. | made too many red flannel shirts—I had just been 
It must be acknowledged the whole household cutting out seventy-five. I settled her immedi- 
was in a cross-grained humor. ately with Prof. Wabblecoop’s opinion, which is 

Mary ‘Tartlett was a passé young lady, un-! conclusive all over New England, that nothing 
comfortably dumpy and stout. She was possessed could be better adapted mentally, morally and 
of an inquiring turn of mind—knew all the appal- | physically to the wants of the heathen; she mut- 
ling accidents, the latest fashions, the Winkosat |tered something under her breath about some 
bits of scandal, and the most minute detail of her! man who thought we might just as well send 
neighbor’s wardrobe (even to the price). She! muslin-aprons to the kangaroos.” And so the 
was assisted in her researches by a wonderful morning wore along. 
eye-glass, with which she inspected the valley,| ‘‘There’s the dinner-bell,’’ exclaimed Mary 
and attended to her friends’ affairs. Very little | Tartlett, “and I’m glad of a change, for my part. 
escAped that glass generally, but this morning it' Perhaps you’ll come to your story before dark, 
was So extremely rainy that nothing but a stray | that is, if you know any,’’ she added, with a 
cow rewarded her investigation of the landscape. | spiteful giggle. 

So, quite disappointed and provoked, she had left | ‘The dinner was unusually good, and the party 
her high window—her favorite point of observa- became quite harmonious, particularly over a 
tion—and gone down to her mother’s room. Miss second cup of a favorite kind of tea, which made 
Maria, the other sister, was a languid beauty, and Aunt Almira hilarious. 

had been crossed in love. She being decidedly | ‘‘I declare!’’ she said, rising, ‘I’m glad you 
her mother’s favorite, it was accordingly decided | didn’t have codfish for dinner, to-day. You see 
that Mary Tartlett must darn the stockings; and I met your neighbor, Mrs. Weaver, the other day, 
in a very sulky frame of mind that young lady | and she was telling the Slades that was about all 
brought out her basket. | you lived on since you built your new house.” 

‘Gracious heavens!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hammer, | “Spiteful old witch!’ said Maria. 

in a feeble, querulous voice, ‘‘I heard the front | “‘Well, you do have it pretty often, you know, 
door open, and there is your Aunt Almira’s voice. so I couldn’t say very much.” 
Run quick, Mary Tartlett, and make her take off| Mrs. Almira then rose, walked into the drawing- 
her boots; she'll ruin the new stair carpet;’’ and|room, and, throwing open one of the windows 
the unfortunate lady sank back, despair depicted | wide, commenced staring at a new painting 
on her countenance. | which had but recently graced its walls. 

The atlectionate daughter did not move too quick-| ‘‘A moonlight scene you call this, do you?” 
ly, she feeling somewhat belligerent, and mutter- | she said, gazing somewhat contemptuously on a 
ing,‘‘Bother Aunt Almira! L wish she knew enough | back ground of indigo clouds and sky, with an 
to stay in when it rains,” in consequence only immense full moon in the foreground. ‘‘The 
reached the door’ just as her relative entered, | painter must have thought the moon was made of 
dripping like a river-god. Attired in a long wa- green cheese.” 
terproot cloak, with the hood drawn over her; With the same veneration as the Jew regarded 
head, her gaunt figure stalked in with long rub- the inner sanctuary of the temple, the holiest of 
ber boots, every foot-tall striking to the core of holies, so did Mrs. Hammer regard her drawing- 
Mrs. Hammer's heart, and making her shiver/room, redolent of fresh varnish. She trembled if 
with agony. Hastily leaving the sofa, she hurried 4 Visitor sat down on one of its ornamented chairs, 
her sister-in-law into her dressing-room, which and she anxiously watched every footstep, lest 
was covered with oil-cloth, at the same time @ mark should be made on the carpet.” 
marching off Mary ‘Tartlett to repair damages) “O Almira! the damp will ruin those curtains. 
with a towel. | How can you open the window such a day?” she 

Sireams of water ran from the lady’s cloak and said, hastening to close it. 
umbrella, which she regarded with perfect cool-| “You don’t suppose I could see that moon, big 
ness, adjourning sans ceremonie to her sister-in- 8 it is, in Egyptian darkness, do you? But you 
law's bureau, plunging into the drawers ostensi- always do look as if you would go into hyster- 
bly for hair-pins, but really to see what she could ics if one steps into your wonderful parlor ;’’ and 
find that was new, while Mrs. Hammer tried vain- she walked, in a dignified manner, up-stairs. 
ly to hurry her into the other room, feeling scarce- | Aunt Almira, to tell the truth, was never sulky; 
ly able to stand herself, and yet not daring to it would have interfered too much with her great 
leave her. , ,enjoyment of talking; consequently she did not 

‘*How did you dare to come out such a wet. indulge in it. 
day, Almira?’’ said the poor lady, sinking back| ‘‘Now about your story; do tell us,” said Mrs. 
on her lounge, at last. Hammer, when they had seated themselves up- 
“Water don't hurt any one,” said Almira, | Stairs. 
brusquely, “but it is desperate chilly. I guess Aunt Almira felt she had played round long 

I'll have a cup of tea, hot and strong. You run, enough, like an angler, so she began her narra- 

Mary Tartlett, and tell the cook to get it directly.” won. 

“Won't it spoil your appetite for dinner?” said | “You remember old Dr. Bell, don’t you?’ He 

Mrs. Hammer, faintly. . was always talking livers, you know—made 

‘Dear, no!” said Almira sharply, “not it,—set Bell's pills, and such a fortune by them—a singu- 
me up, and do me good.” ae lar man he was,—gave Sally Jenkins an emetic 

Mary Tartlett stood regarding a very wikte when she got a needle in her knee, and brought 
towel in her hand with a cloudy air, and did not it out, too! Well, the night before he died, the 
seem disposed to move expeditiously at this re- doctor told old Mr. Larkum, who was sitting up 
quest, but after receiving a glare ofa fearful na- With him, the story, and I had it from his wife. 
ture from her aunt, she went down stairs. About fifteen years ago he had an interesting 

“Cook says the fire is low, and there’s no hot Case; @ man died with a most uncommon liver— 
water, and won't be for an hour,’’ she called up as large as a waterpail. Dr. Bell entreated for a 
from below, without even entering the kitchen, | POSt-mortem examination, but was utterly re- 

Aunt Almira rose from her chair. tused. He begged, he prayed, but with no avail; 

“I should think you'd have the headache, Ad- the widow would not have her departed husband 
eline,’’ she said scornfully, ‘‘with such a girl as CUt up. So she carried him and his wonder- 
that Mary Cavanagh;’’ and she dashed out of ful liver off to Kittlebury, and had him buried 
the room and down stairs before Mrs. Hammer, With his fathers. Dr. Bell informed his patients 
could utter a word. he had a most urgent case at a distance, might 

Mary Tartlett heard the pattering of her boots, be gone two days, and, taking a fishing-pole with 
and fled into the wood-house, listening to hear her lis carpet-bag, instruments, etc., drove off. He 
burst in on the astonished cook. examined the premises before dark, took a room 

“Look at that tea-kettle, boiling like mad, and 4t the hotel, and talked trout and pickerel and 
then send me word again that there’s no hot wa- #1 sorts of fish to the landlord, who thought him 
ter,” she said, seizing the girl hy the arm. “‘I'}| Jolly fisherman. He waited until after twelve 
tell your priest as sure as I live, Mary Cava- ©'clock, the night dark as pitch, and then sallied 
nagh.”’ | forth to walk four miles and get that man’s liver. 

‘Holy Virgin! what next!” said the exaspera-| When he reached the grave-yard it required all 
ted girl, sitting down flat on the floor. ‘Sure my | his resolution to keep on, especially as a violent 
heart is worricd out of me wid yees all. First) thunderstorm broke over his head, and the wind 
the mistress raging round, finding fault wid a began to blow furiously. However, he plucked 
poor girl, an’ thin yous a screaming like a kelpie UP Courage, and before very long he had got 
for hot water, whin I didn’t know ye was in the the body out of the coffin, but found it so tremen- 
house.”’ dously heavy he was obliged to take out his 

“Humph! didn’t you know I sent down for a knife and cut off the legs as one would aturkey’s, 








eup of tea, te keep me from taking cold? Well, and put them back again. Did you ever hear | 


anything so awful?”’ said the lady, pausing a mo- 
ment to take breath. 

“Oh! yes, but do go on,”’ was the entreaty. 
“Well, just then a sudden gust of wind whirled 
his lantern away and dashed it to pieces, while 
the rain poured in torrents; so he had to fill in the 
grave again as best he could, lighted only by 
flashes of lightning. Then he dragged the 
body into the little vestry of the church, and, 
lighting a piece of candle he had in his pocket, 





began his examination. But hig light was toe, 
dim for success, and, after considering what he| 
should do next, he cut off the man at the waist, | 
putting the organ he so much desired into his, 
bag, ‘then he looked round in perplexity what! 
to do with the head and shoulders. He must be} 
back at the hotel before light, and there was not | 
tine to redpen the grave. Suddenly his eye’ fell | 
on the closet where the minister's black robe was 
hanging, and with a chuckle he carried the head 
and tied it by a piece of rope to a peg above; 
then, drawing the arms through the sleeves of the 
gown, left it,—laughing aloud as he fancied the 
minister’s consternation when he should go to as- 
sume his gown and find a dead man before him. 
But he had not much time for deliberation, for 
morning was near, and he had a long walk be- 
fore him. So he hid his spade in a ditch, and 
marched off with his precious bag on his shoul- 
der. He reached his room in safety, climbed in 
at the window, and threw himself exhausted on! 
the bed. The next morning he drove off gaily, 
after taking directions for a fine trout-stream, and 
proceeded home again,—sat up the whole night 
examining the liver, and from the knowledge he 
thus gained made Bell’s pills, and a large for- 
tune out of them. You remember, Mary Tart- 
lett, fifteen years ago, what a time there was in 
the papers over a dead man’s head found in a 
minister’s closet, and he in fits on the floor, one 
Sunday morning.” 
“T ain’t as old as Methusaleh,’’ said that amia- 
ble young lady, ‘‘and I don’t remember any such 
thing.”’ 
“You’re thirty next birth-day, anyhow,” pur- 
sued the ruthless aunt, ‘‘for I remember well the 
day you were born.” F 
“What horrible depravity!’ said Mrs. Hammer, 
feebly; ‘‘and Dr. Bell was always thought so re- 
spectable, too.” 
Mary Tartlett, who was something of a cook, 
said it reminded her of a chowder—a man’s head 
and shoulders, just like a cod. While Maria, 
with a yawn, said, languidly, ~she “never did like 
such disagreeable stories,’’ and requested particu- 
lars of the Wiggin’s elopement. 
‘‘That was all nonsense,” said Aunt Almira, 
shortly, displeased that her story elicited no more | 
astonishment, for when a story made her shiver 
(a veteran in awful scenes) it might have been 
supposed to have created more sensation. ‘Mrs. 
Wiggin had a telegram, and went off suddenly 
toa dying aunt. Her husband laughed in old 
Nipper’s tace when he condoled with him.’ 
However, it was getting near dark, and she 
had a parting gun to fire; so she drew on her 


? 


boots, assumed her cloak, and then, with an easy 
indifference, as if it were an aviiey cae 
rence, said,— 

‘‘Perhaps you haven’t heard of the legacy left 
me by the Hon. Hezekiah Crane.”’ 

“What!” shrieked Mrs. Hammer, rising spas- 
modically. 

‘‘How much?”’ shouted Mary Tartlett. 

“What for?’ exclaimed Maria,’ more moder- 
ately. 

“Two thousand dollars for attentions during 
the last illness of his only son,’’ said Aunt Almi- 
ra, complacently; ‘‘you see I didn’t watch there, 
night after night, for nothing.”’ 

“Well, after all, he has no near relatives,”’ said 
Mrs. Hammer, as if to excuse the thing. 


‘to Boston everywhere followed by a stripling of 


eries was inexpressibly increased by the presence 
of the eldest son of His Majesty, Youssouff-Iz- 
zeddin Effendi, not quite tén years of age. This 
youth was dressed precisely like his father, even 
to the red fez and broad red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor on his breast, and was always in his 
company. Heresembled him in personal appear- 
ance, and looked precisely as his Majesty would 
have appeared through an inverted telescope. 
I leave to the imagination the exquisitely ludi- 
crous and absurd impression that was every where 
made by this couple representing the majesty of 
a great empire, and the profitable use that would 
have been made of them by the Paris wits if 
they could only have had the privilege. Imagine 
the President of the United States on his late visit 


ten in a stove-pipe hat, swallow-tailed coat and a 
white choker, who every now and then casts up 
his sheepish eyes at the paternal, that he might 
do precisely as he did, and all with a sort of de- 
mure gravity and simplicity that was never dis- 
turbed by a smile, and you will have a pretty fair 
idea of the relations these two adherents of Ma- 
homet and heirs of Saladin to each other, and of 
the effect they produced wpon Paris. Oh, what 
an Ovid was in Murray lost,and whata Guy 
was lost in Abdul-Aziz- Khan! 

The English nobility and people do not seem to 
have profited by the experience of the Parisians 
for they fairly outdid their customary homage to 
titles and prostrated themselves at the feet of this 
trifling personage with as much awkward zeal as 
the ass in the faltle showed when he imitated the 
caresses of the spaniel. Incredible as it may 
seem, the following ode was actually sung in 
honor of the ravager of Crete at the opera, where 
he condescended to glance at the highborn ladies 
who crowded the boxes, and to listen to his own 
praises :— 

God preserve thee, Sultan, long; 
Ever keep thee from all woes; 
May thy State and thee be strong, 
To dismay and resist thy foes! 

O may thou continue great, 

Of thy nation’s love secure, 

On thee may all blessings wait, 

And remain for ever sure. 

O grant this, gracious God, 
And, by Thy mighty aid, 
Tt his potent regal rod 

Be willingly obeyed. 

Let every art increase 

Throughout his beloved land, 
And may he deal the fruits of peace 

With an unsparing hand. 


God of all glory, 

Power, and renown, 
Grant he before Thee 

May still wear a crown! 
Then may he near Thee 

Praise and adore, 
Joyfully hear Thee, 

lis God, evermore. 

It is evident that the Laureate did not write 
these verses; but the English think them good, 
and they were applauded by the nobility and gen- 
try present. It is to be hoped that the good sens& 
of the nation will revolt at such honors paid to | 
a semi-barbarous prince, whose sway in Europe | 
is a continual curse to the rest of the world. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Londoa., 


Lonpon, July 20, 1867. 
REFORM PROGRESS. 

The reform bill finally passed the House of 
Commons with only one “No,” which was thun- 
dered out from the throat of Beresford Hope. 
There were other opponents of the bill in the 
House, but it was fitting that to Mr. Hope should 
be permitted the distinction of uttering the No 
which, under the circumstances, could only convey 
anger at the inevitable triumph of liberty. It was 
the same voice that cheered every victory of sla- 
very in our late war, that groaned at every North- 
ern success; it was the same that has given glad 
echoes to the pans of triumphant wrong all over 
the world for many years passed. There was 
every reason why the liberals of the Commons 





“Oh! do tell us all about it,” chorused the oth- 
er two. 

“There isn’t much more to tell. Idida great 
deal for the boy, and when he died 1 saw to the 





post-mortem examination—saw there was no 
| cheating about it; and a great comfort it was to 
| his father. So now the money lies in the Bank 
jof the Commonwealth, subject. to my order, 
‘and what is more I’m going to have a trip to the 
| sea-shore. I’ve wanted for years to go to Woko- 


| mossett Pier, where there is a splendid beach, 


_and such society. I did think of asking one of radical than even he desired that Lord Cran- 


| you girls to go with me, but’”—— Aunt Almi- 
Ta paused. 

“Oh, aunt, I should so much like to go!” ex- 
claimed Mary Tartlett, eagerly. 

“Tt would do me so much good,’’ said Maria, 
imploringly. 

‘Well, I'll think of it,” said the good lady, pre- 
paring to leave. 

“What makes you go home at all to-night?” 
| said these affectionate relatives. 

“Oh! the Widow Lippit is in fits, and I’m go 
ing to nurse her.”’ 

With this the amiable lady departed. 





The Sultan Abroad. 


The English correspondent of the Advertiser, who 
tries so hard to show the reader that he is not an 
American, seems to have slipt over to Paris to 
escape the terrible tasks imposed upon him by 
| novel reading and good society. From that city 
‘he writes a most entertaining account of the Sul- 
!tan in Paris, from which we clip the following :— 
| During his stay here, the Sublime Porte, 
| wherever and whenever he appeared in public, 





| bore the air of being unspeakably bored, and of him well can doubt. 


wishing to Heaven the whole thing were in the 
tomb of the Capulets. At the grand distribution 
of prizes, at the review, at the Hotel de Ville, his 
| face expressed the same vapid indifference to 
| everything around him, and no one ever saw the 
| faintest ray of interest illumine his features. A 
, lazy smile of good-humored apathy was the most 
‘he ever expressed. The only proof of his obser- 
| vation adduced by the government papers was the 
surprise he one day showed that the Parisians did 
not go barefoot, or as near that as his own perse- 
cuted and tax-ridden sons of the bastinado at Con- 
'stantinople. On his arrival at the station where 
‘Napoleon was awaiting him, the Sublime Porte 
| produced a few words in French, which he had 
| been studying all the way from Toulon, and ot- 
fered them to his host. Not one of them was un- 
derstood by any person, and yet every paper the 
next day had a version, perfectly correct, yet each 
entirely different from the other. fter this ef- 
fort, his French died away like a wave on the 
shore, and during the whole of his stay in Paris 
the possessor of the euphonious name of Abdul- 
| Aziz-Khan did not again trust himself to the bar- 
_ barous language of his entertainers. 
| It is quite fortunate for the Sublime Porte that 
liberty of the press is not yet allowed in France, 
for otherwise he would have been lampooned by 
the satirical writers of Paris in a way to make 
the efforts of their predecesdors with the literary 
cat-o’-nine-tails merely zero. Never was a man 
better adapted for this purpose. His awkward- 
‘ness, his weak imbecility of expression, his eccen- 
| tricities at the Elysee where he was residing, his 
, want of breeding, and a hundred other characte’ 
| istics and peculiarities, all would have made 
| butt of the first water. But alas for Cham and 
his unscrupulous associates, scandalum magnatum 
is still a legal offence in this country, and they 
| Were obliged to let slip through their hands the 
best chance they ever had for displaying 

' talents to the greatest advantage. S 

‘is an excellent prototype of Abdul-Aziz-Khan, 
jand it is not at all remarkable that the jorm- 
ance of L’Uurs et /e Pacha was prohibited till the 
latter’s departure, The effect of all these droll- 
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him | Whatever,” presided over the board of educa- 
| tion in the Palmerston cabinet. He was remarka- 


| ble for his energy, bat his idea of national educa- 


their | 

an | 
i 
t 


| warmly preferred the former. He evidently did 
| not desire strongly the education of all. But on 


;should have had all their misgivings as to the 
| genuineness of the bill cleared away by this angry 
| groan of the man misnamed Hope; and I hope it 
was so, for certainly there were misgivings of the 
| Strangest kind where one would have least anti- 
‘cipated. Even John Bright was as little cordial 
_and jubilant as he could have been at the triumph of 
‘that household suffrage for which he had so long 
| labored ; and his silence, his frequent absence from 
the House during the discussions, had created 
‘sucha general impression that the bill was more 


yourne, in his final attack on the bill, said as 
pat plainly concerning Mr. Bright’s attitude. 
| This of course brought Mr. Bright to his feet, and 


he began by repudiating the position attributed to | 
| butes forty-five seats gained by depriving four) 


| him by Lord Cranbourne, but before he sat down 
| grieved his friends much by virtually admitting 
| what Lord C. had said—that is, he admitted that 
‘he had desired that household suffrage should 
jcome more gradually than it had been brought 
jabout by the conservatives, and for the present 
would have preferred a £3 or £4 rental qvalifica- 
|tion. What is the cause of this manifest reaction 
|in the mind of Mr. Bright it is impossible to say. 
| Of course he has enemies enough who are ready 
| to ascribe it to his desire to obtain a seat on the 
| Treasury Bench, when the liberals (?) come into 

power, by assimilating his views to those of Glad- 

stone; but my belief is that he is unconsciously 
|the victim of that temporary ebb of enthusiasm 
| which frequently overtakes a great leader at the 
|moment of the triumph of his cause—an instance 
jwhich we Americans have had in the reac- 
|tionary tendencies of Mr. Garrison. That John 
| Bright is right at heart, none of those who know 


‘er resisting reform; and they were convinced 


the evening when the reform bill passed, he point- 
edly announced that all of his views of education 
had been altered by this bill. Declaring that he 
felt like Clovis when the bishop baptized him and 
said, Adora quod combusisti; combure quod adorasti, 
he declared that although he had shrunk from 
forcing education upon persons, he was now ready 
to justify the employment of a legion of inspec- 
tors and an army of teachers. ‘I believe,” he 


our future masters to condescend to learn their let- 
ters.”” There were mingled cheers and laughter 
following this declaration, but there has been a. 
warm response to it out of doors, and the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which hates the reform bill but | 
champions education, recognizes that it must have 
a great and happy result in promoting popular in- 
struction. Nevertheless, though in this sense 

Phillips’ view may be proved just, I think it like- 
ly that the view of us who maintain the justice of | 
an educational franchise may have a sad_verifica- 

tion in the result of this very bill. It is much to be | 
feared that the ignorant people now enfranchised 

will become as stupidly conservative as the trades- 

men who were made into voters before them. 

Already Mr. Bright is threatened with having | 
conservative colleagues given him'by Birming-| 
ham. The ignorant class ever apes that which is | 
Just above it. Culture alone, in this world, can) 
make a real radical. And in England this result! 
has been further made almost probable by ( what | 
seems to me) the unwise course of the Liberal 
party towards this reform bill. Whilst the con- 
servatives were taking the wind out of their sails 
by carrying a measure which, as Bright said, 
“Jets in the workingmen in greater numbers than 
anybody else has proposed to do in any bill that 
has been introduced into Parliament,” the Liber- 
als of the Russell-Grey-Gladstone order have been 
pressing with all their strength onthe brakes. It 
is impossible for the newly enfranchised not to) 
see that in bearing them their freight of rights | 
Disraeli was the engineer and Gladstone at best a| 
brakeman, and often a very timid one, trying to 
stop the train when there was no reason'‘to do so 
The liberal opponents of the bill have chiefly: occu. 
pied themselves down to the very last moment 
with twitting and poking the Tories because they 
once opposed the franchises they are now confer- 
ing. It is poor work for those who call themselves 
liberal to denounce people for going forward, or to 
make a fuss about their ‘‘inconsistency.’’ What 
should we say of the abolitionists who, when 
Butler, Forney, and other old Democrats, in the 
face of the nation’s danger, turned from all the 
traditions of their lives, had done nothing but 
quote their old pro-slavery speeches at them! The 
conservatives frankly declare that they were con- 
vinced that there was national danger in any tong- 
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that, since reform had become necessary, it was 
wiser to have a full and generous measure than a 
half-way one. In this they saw much more clear- 
ly than the liberal leaders, just as Butler and For- 
ney see much more clearly than Bingham and 
Wilson. At this very moment Earl Grey, a /iler- 
al of the House of Lords, is threatening to attack 
the reform bill in certain vital points, and Earl 
Derby is preparing to defend them; and these 
points are the most democratic in the bill! At 
the meeting of conservative peers convened by 
Earl Derby, last night, it became known that the 
lodger franchise was that which was particularly 
to be threatened, a franchise which will give the 
vote to nearly as many as the household clause 
itself. The peers resolved that this franchise 
should stand. Itis impossible that the English 
people can ever again fully sustain as a liberal par- 
ty that timid organization whose sole participation 
in this great work is at present to cavil, and dick- 
er, and shrink back. 
THE REFORM PROJECTED. 

Now that the bill has passed the Commons and 
is about to go before the Committee of Lords, 
it may be well to repeat here its main provisions, 
which can be done in a very few words. The 
bill enfranchises all male householders who per- 
sonally pay their rates; makes such personal pay- 
ment alone legal; and provides for the notifica- 


added, ‘‘that it will be necessary to prevail upon | 


| of the imperial criminal filibuster in Mexico. The 
rumors that there is any chance of retaliation on 
Mexico, which I find in American papers, are ab- 
surd. Mexico was never before so safe. I re- 
'joice at the sensible view taken by ‘the Common- 
| wealth of this affair. ‘‘Juarez,” said an eminent 
| statesman lately, ‘“‘has taught the’blue blood of 
| Europe the lesson it most needed.” 
os MR. GARRISON. 

Yesterday the freedom of the city of Edinburgh 
was presented to Mr. Garrison in recognition of 
his long and meritorious exertions to abolish sla- 
very in North America. Mr. Garrison, in ac- 
cepting the honor, said that, in the universal glad- 
ness that is felt at the abolition of that great 
curse which gave birth to the rebellion, and to 
all the misconceptions and misdeeds attending it 


| —and in the success attending the effert to main- 
tain the American Union inviolate on the basis of 


impartial liberty—there is happily manifested on 
both sides of the Atlantic a growing desire to ad- 
just all differences between the two countries in 
an amicable and magnanimous spirit. 

THE SULTAN. 

I almost forgot to say that the Sultan is in 
town. He is seeing ships and soldiers, and may- 
ors and aldermen, and turtle and champagne. 
Last night Mr. Mill gave notice of a conditional 
motion to break altogether with the oppressor 
of Crete whose flag waves over Buckingham 
Palace. M. D.C. 


IITERARY REVIEW. 
Co-orERATIVE Stores: Their History, Organiza- 
tion, and Management. Based on the recent 

German work of Eugene Richter, with annota- 

tions and amendments, rendering the work 

specially adapted for use in the United States. 

New York, Leypoldt & Holt; Boston, Nichols 

& Noyes. (Pp.151.) 

This is the first of several books, announced by 
the publishers, which bear on the subject of Co- 
Operation. It is intended for a hand-book on the 
subject, and is full of details in regard to the man- 
agement of such establishments as it treats of. 
There is besides, however, an interesting account 
of the formation and progress of the Society of 
Pioneers at Rochdale in England, the substance 
of which we will quote from the first chapter. 

SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

On a gloomy November day, in the year 1845, 
under a cold rain, there assembled in the back 
room of a mean inn at Rochdale—one of the cen- 
ters of woollen manufacture in North Lancashire, 
England—a dozen poor weavers, to consult to- 
gether concerning ways and means for ‘raising 
themselves out of their wretched poverty into a 
comfortable existence. 

They immediately proceeded to work, and that 
same evening a paper was drawn up, on which 
twelve men set their names to an agreement to 
pay twelve pence a week into a common stock. 
Only a few out of the twelve were able to pay that 
sum the same evening, but they proudly named 
this novel association, ‘“The Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers.’? Our weavers assumed this 
name of ‘Pioneers,’ as significant of their purpose 
to break, through the tangled thickets of distress 
and want which encompassed them, a new path 
for their brethren of the working class, along 
which their feet might find the way to a better 
condition of life. They at once issued a pro- 
gramme for the new Society, which read substan- 
tially thus: — 

‘The object of this Socjety is to devise such 
expedients as shall bring pecuniary profit to its 
members, and at the same time result to their ad- 
vantage as individuals, and as members of the 
Society. In pursuance of this object, the Society 
levies contributions from its members, with which 
to carry out the following designs :— 

“1. The erection of a store for provisions, 
groceries, and clothing-material3; 2. The build- 
ing, or otherwise obtaining, of a number of 
houses, in which such members may dwell, as 
shall find it easier or pleasanter to dwell together; 
3. The adoption of rules, agreed upon by the 
Society, for the assistance of such members as 
are out of employment, either on account of an 
unjust lowering of their wages, or from any other 
cause; 4. The renting or possession of a farm, 
or several. farms; likewise for the purpose of fur- 
nishing employment to such members as are out 
of work; 5. The Society will use every endeavor 
to increase and to profitably employ its capital, 
to educate the children, and, above all, to advance 
the power and prosperity of the community.” 

In the evening of the 2lst of December, 1844, 
we find our Pioneers again assembled. Their 
number is now increased from twelve to twenty- 
eight, who have gathered with their wives and 











tion of each householder when his rates are due. 
It enfranchises all male lodgers who have for a 
, year paid for rooms in a ho worth twelve 
| pounds annual rent unfurnished.” It enfranchises 
in counties male householders who pay twelve 
pounds annual rent. It enfranchises the gradu- 
ates of Oxford, Cambridge and London Universi- 
ties to vote for the members representing them. 
It protects all existing franchises. It redistri- 


corrupt boroughs of members, and taking one 
member from all which have less than 10,000 
inhabitants whilst hitherto having two members. 


ham, Leeds, Manchester and Liverpool are to 
have three instead of two; Salford and Merthyr- 
Tydvil are to have two instead of one; and one is 
for the first time given to Hartlepool, Middles- 
burgh, Darlington, Dewsbury, Staleybridge, 
Gravesend, Stockton, Wednesbury, Chelsea, 
Hackney, and the University of London. The 
other twenty-five members are distributed among 
the counties. 


MAXIMILIAN. 

A “requiem” mass was celebrated yesterday in 
the chapel of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem for 
the repose of the soul of Maximilian (a Knight of 
the Order). The music was that of Mozart. The 
chapel was hung with black, and the Maltese 





His patient years of brave 
service are in no danger of being marred in the 
popular mind by a momentary nod. There are, 
as Cobden said, two or three revolutions in him 
yet; and on Thursday evening he already entered 

/upon the most important of these when he de- 
clared that henceforth it must be the leading aim 
of the liberal party to secure for the newly en- 

‘franchised people the security and protection of 

|the ballot. So long as laborers, tenants and 

‘all dependent people are forced to have their votes 
known to their employers, those employers will 

| be able, by threats of ejection, dismissal, and the 

,like, to materially influence such votes. Itisa 

|wonder that so many radicals, and particularly 
that Mr. Mill, should not see this. Mr. Bright, 
in the course of his speech at Birmingham, Thurs- 
day evening, wisely exhorted the Reform Leagues 
every where to retain their organizations until they 

| had secured the shelter of the ballot, the redress 

' of Ireland, and a system of free education. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


| With regard, by-the-way, to this question of | 


‘National education, a favorite doctrine of Wendell 
| Phillips—that education is sure to follow the bal- 

lot—hed a signal illustration on the passage of 
‘this reform bill. Mr. Robert Lowe, “the only 
;man in England opposed to any change of suffrage 


tion was limited to having it complete and thor- 
ough for the individual educated rather than to 
have it extensively benefit the people. Between 
thorough and universal education he always 


| Cross was aconspicuous emblem. Lines of gas- | 


| jets in double rows ran around the cornice of the 
| dome; the altar was shrouded in somber drapery ; 
| and the upper part of the catafalque in front of it 
| was covered with the Imperial mantle, surmount- 
| ed by a scarlet cushion, on which was placed the 
|crown. The congregation was large, and in the 
| majority of instances wore mourning. Sir George 
Bowyer, and other Knights of the Order of St. 
| John of Jerusalem, were present. The Rev. Dr. 
| Moriarty presided at the singing of the ‘‘re- 
| quiem,’’ previous to the commencement of which 
' a small orchestra played the adagio from Beetho- 
ven’s ‘“‘Sinfonia Ervica.” After the mass an ad- 
dress was delivered by the Roman Catholic Bish- 
| op of Kerry, who, in reference to the mission and 
end of the Emperor Maximilian, reminded the 
' congregation of the instability of human great- 
ness and its necessary dependence on the will of 
God. In the course of his address the Bishop 
inveighed earnestly against the modern doctrine 
of non-intervention, which, he maintained, was 
not only condemned by Christ’s vicar, but viola- 
|; ted the moral duties of nations. After the ad- 
dress, Dr. Moriarty, attired in his Episcopal 
robes, threw holy water over the catafalque and 
perfamed it with incense, the choir meanwhile 
singing the “‘Libera nos.” As the clergy and 
the congregation separated the orchestra played a 
portion of one of Beethoven’s symphonies. 

So far as I can learn it is to such as these that 
monrning over Maximilian is confined in Europe. 
They have quoted the ridiculous diatribes of the 
Tribune and Times of New York, but these are 
read with utter disgust by the true liberals of Eu- 
rope, who, by a vast majority, believe that if ever 





These forty-five are distributed thus: Birming- | 


children at a grain-store in Toad-lane, Rochdale. 
A sort of expectant enthusiasm which pervades 
| the little assembly, shows that something of great 
|importance is going forward. ‘To them it is in- 
deed an important matter. In the course of a 
‘year the Pioneers have got together, by great 
| effort, a capital of £28 (3135). They have rented 
ithe building where they are asssembled for a 


store, which is now to be opened for the sale of 


| provisions, clothing, &c. A portion of their cap- 
jital has gone for paying the rent of the building 
in advance, on which terms alone the owner would 
let them have it. 
| After fitting it up in the plainest possible man- 
iner, they have remaining only a little more than 
| £15 (about $72),—merely sufficient for the pur- 
chase of a small stock of flour, butter and sugar. 
This evening the store is to be opened for trade, 
;and the assemblage stays till the signal is given 
by throwing open the window-shutters. For this 
there was a particular reason: in some way the 
/news had got out among the retail dealers of the 
|town, that on this, the shortest day in the year, 
their new competitors, the united weavers, were 
|to commence business; and many curious eyes 
‘were on the watch in Toad-lane, to see what 
| would happen. 
| A group of shopkeepers had collected before 
|the door, and about them stood the ‘“Doflers,’’ 
| the street-boys of Rochdale, always ready to hoot 
|and jeer at any mark which might/present itself. 
| They were even now making g€risive proposi- 
tions to bring a wheelbarrow and wheel away the 
entire trumpery of these Be ite weavers! 
| But men who had set such ends before them as 
‘our Pioneers had, were not to be turned aside 
‘by any hooting of street-boys. They quietly 
went ahead, and opened their trade unmolested. 
GREAT RESULTS. 


And now, after tweniy-two years, what has re- 
sulted from the supposed crack-brained enterprise 
of those few weavers? All over England, France, 
and Germany, the Rochdale Pioneers are famous 
as the men who, true to Udeir name and their pro- 
| gramme, have given the world a splendid exam- 
' ple of the great results which even the humblest 
|jaborers may bring about without any external 
| aid, merely by cooperation, if only they are ani- 
| mated by the right spirit, and hold fast together. 
| The consequences which have followed from the 
‘undertaking of that handful of poor flannel- 
| weavers certainly deserve the world’s attention. 
|In 1865 this “Rochdale Society of Equitable 
| Pioneers” had increased to 5,326 members, and 
| during the first quarter of 1566 its sales amounted 

to £52,870 ($254,890); on which the profit was 
| £6,516 ($31,540), or 11 3-10 per cent. The stock 
of the members in the Society amounted to £73,- 
610 ($379,472), or about £15 (372.60) each. 

| Edward Pfeiffer. in his work on Co-operative 
| Societies, gives a statement of this Society’s eon- 
| dition in 1562, as follows: 
| In Toad-lane, which is the centre of the Socie- 
| ty’s operations, and where the office and library 
| are, stands a large, roomy building, among others 
which contain the goods belonging to the Com- 
pany, whose exterior only attracts the noticc of 
passers-by from the faci that, instead of the cus- 
tomary show-windows, there appears simply the 
inscription, ‘‘Store of the Society of Equitable 
Pioneers. This store contains a fall assortment 
of all needed articles, and has no fewer than 
eight branch establishments scattered through the 
town, which together have a yearly sale of more 
than £120,120 ($581,380). : 

A rich assortment of every kind of goods 
invites those di to buy. From crinoline to 
artificial flowers, from carpets to calico, all man- 
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piled up; but here, as in all the Society’s stores, 
nothing is displayed in the windows to be ruined 
by dust and sun. Their customers are to be 





an execution was just and-necessary it was that 


gained by no trickery or huckstering devices. 


ner of goods, selected with the utmost care, are | Hesse, and Nassau. 


| Three shoe-stores exhibit a complete stock of 
boots, shoes, clogs, &c., and in the last year did a 
business amounting to over £3,000 (14,520). 

A clothing-store offers to every one the most 
modern fashions of garments, all made of good, 
solid stuff. Nothing is selected for its mere 
cheapness, but every article is of genuine reliable 
material. 

In the five butcher-shops belonging to the Soci- 
ety, there were bought and disposed of during the 
year 1861 the following amount of cattle: 

447. beeves, from which were sold 292,449 Ibs. meat. 

1013 sheep, ** - “ 7 a 


= 7H093 - 
Gr hogs, ts 150,884 § 
324 lambs, “ “ “ 


128925 + 
| 95 calves, “* “ 7807 
in all, 2,558 head of cattle, or 539, 861 1-2 Ibs, of 
meat. 
| _ Finally, there is alsoa room belonging to the 
Society, which is open to all its members the 
| whole afternoon, where they have all the most 
readable English newspapers, and chess © and 
| checker-boards for such as like to play. Near by 
|Stands the Library, with its treasures of more 
| than 5,000 well-selected volumes. 

All this is owned by the Society, and is free to 
each of the Pioneers and to his family. ‘Two and 
a half per cent. of the profits are annually devoted 
to educational purposes. Last year, for example, 
this amounted to about £300 ($1,450), which was 
expended for newspapers, microscopes, globes, 
and other educational apparatus, and the increase 
of the library. 

With this great codperative store, however, 
\the pioneers did not rest contented. Though not 
under the same name, the same individuals estab- 
| lished, in 1851, the Rochdale Corn-Mill Society, 
pease in 1864 was running fifteen stones, with a 
| capital of over £49,000 ($237,160), and a business 
jop£141,741 (3686 026.44). During 1865, the co- 

operative steam corn-mill, with a capital of over 
£58,000, had a business of £148,533, with a profit 
of £12,511. 

Yet more! In 1855 the Pioneers established a 
, cotton-factory which employs three hundred hands 
,and two hundred and fifty looms The capital, 
| (of over £63,000) during 1863 and 1864, gave no 
| dividend, in consequence of the cotton-panic; 
but the looms were never wholly stopped, work- 
ing at least half the time. Since the year 1863 
ia building association also has arisen, employing 
ja capital of over £52,500, which furnishes its 
| Members with good houses at a reasonable cost. 
| A life insurance and burial society has a capital of 
jover £15,760. So that the entire working-capital, 
| which has arisen from the original £28, now 
‘amounts to more than £215,000, or over $1,000,- 

OVO. 

| It could not fail to happen that the results of 
; the Rochdale Pioneers soon became known in the 
|neighborhood, and thence spread through con- 
| stantly wider circles. Every where men emulated 
| their example, till a network of similar societies 
| spread, one after another, all over England. ‘The 
|} greater number of them are cooperative stores, 
jsome having in addition flour-mills and facto- 
jries. All of them are prosperous and. steadily 
increasing. : 

Prot. Huber, who has travelled throughout 
England, and given much study to these organi- 
| Zations, estimates their present number at one 
thousand. ‘The number of members of codpera- 
| tive stores amounts to over 200,000, with a work- 
|ing capital of over 1 1-2 million pounds, and an . 
annual business of about 4 1-2 million pounds. 

From an official report which was laid before 
the British Parliament it appears that, in 1863, 
| there were already 46)) such associations at work in 
| England, whose membership amounted to nearly 
| 100,000. ‘Their sales were over £9,000,000, their 
own property was £600,000, while the profits, 
{shared among the members, for the year 1863, 
jamounted to more than £200,000. In 1865 the 
‘eight societies alone of Rochdale, Bacup, Halifax, 
‘Oldham, Bury and Manchester, numbered 24,- 
/4l4 members, with a property of over £200,000, 
/and a business of over £700,000. 

To this statement may also be added what is 
said of the organization of similar enterprises in 
Germany :— 

SCHULTZE-DELITZSCH AND HIS WORK. 

Cooperative-store societies made their appear- 

ance in Germany much later than in England. 
The first movements toward their establishment 
did not proceed, as in England, from the laborers 
'themselves, but from men who belonged to the 
educated class, and had attempted the practical 
/amelioration of the life of the laboring classes. 
| The intelligence of Germany has, especially dur- 
jing the last ten years, considered it as its noblest 
oftice to extend help and sympathy to all the ex- 
ertions of the laboring classes founded on self- 
|help. It is in this beneficent activity, better for 
| the beneficiaries than the loans without interest 
from the numerous State institutions for relief, 
‘that the community receives interest for the tal- 
{ent it intrusted to the possessors of its intelli- 
| gence in its public schools—schools supported by 
| the taxes of the laboring classes themselves. 

Hermann Schultze, ot Delitzsch, formerly Dis- 
| trict-Judge, and at present Prussian Deputy, is 
! considered the author and controller, for the most 

part, of the German industrial and economical as- 

sociations. Since about 1850, he has sought, with 

| voice and pen, in constantly-increasing spheres, 
| to direct all effective zeal for the improvement of 
| the mechanic and laborer, toward the more per- 
| fect social union of those to be benefited. The 

movement earliest affected those small, independ- 
,ent tradesmen who were trying, by aid of socie- 

ties for cash advances for the wholesale purchase 

of raw material and supplies, to maintain compe- 
| tition with the growing prosperity of the manu- 
ifactories. This movement for confederation to- 
j day extends over all Germany and through all 
classes of its people. The associations, that in 
11850 numbered only a half-dozen, now have mul- 
| tiplied into more than a thousand, with not less 
| than 350,000 members, an annual business of at 
j least eighty-five million thalers (359,500,000), and 
inearly 5,500,000 thalers ($3,450,000) as private 
| property. 
| ‘The cooperative-store societies began to appear 
| 
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in Germany still later than the credit and labor 
associations. The factory employees, who were 
those mainly interested in their formation, had 
little experience of societies in 1850. Indeed, 
| owing to the comparative novelty of their branch 
jof industry, no consciousness of joint interests 
had made itself felt in many districts. 
It was not till the birth of the educational so- 
| cieties that a change took place, and the so-called 
working-classes were drawn into it. These edu- 
| cational societies sprang up as late as 1860, when 
the apathy consequent upon the political reaction 
began to yield toa stronger interest in public mat- 
jters. This explains the fact that, in his yearly 
report for 1860, which appeared in 1861, Schultze- 
| Delitzsch was able to show, among associations 
‘founded oft self-help, but fvurteen cooperative- 
|store societies, compared with 116 societies for 
| wholesale purchase of raw materials, and 257 so- 
cieties for cash advances. Among these fourteen, 
the largest were the company founded at Ham- 
'burg in 1856 for distributing the necessaries of 
‘life, and the covperative store founded at Zurich 
in 1852. The latter, made up of all callings, 
| with 2,400 shapéa of three francs, (less than sixty 
cents) had_isi 1800, through its seven stores and 
'a bakerv2of its own, a eale of 180,000 thalers 
($126,000). The one in Hamburg, besides which 
one yet older has existed since 1852, commanded 
' through its seven places of sale, a business of 70,- 
000 thalers (349,000). One that Schultze found- 
‘ed in Delitzsch during 1852, met with no success 
‘in that smakl agricultural village, and died out in 
1561. The rest mentioned in the above report 
were either at that time in process of formation, 
!or shortly after were abandoned, before they had 
produced any noteworthy results. There arose 
|in 1861 and 1862, principally at the suggestion of 
'C. Riepen of Kiel, quite a troop of cooperative- 
| store societies in Hoistein—namely, at Kiel, Neu- 
' munster, Neustadt, Oldesloe, Itzehoe, and Preetz. 
| That at Kiel acquired in the first six months of 
its existence a business of 20,000 thalers; (314,- 
000) and the united socicties of Holstein, asseai- 
bled by deputies on June 20, 1862, in Neumun- 
ster, under the presidency of Ripen. . - - - Re- 
' specting the endeavor to form these societies now 
' displaying itself on all sides, Schultze was able, in 
his report for 1863, to estimate the number al- 
| ready existing in Germany at two hundred, sixty- 
| six of which were expressly referred to in his re- 
|port. In the course of the next year, new ones 
larose in Magdeburg, Mayence, Munich, Darm- 
‘stadt, Neustadt-Magdeburg, and Stuttgart; while 
‘those formed the year before, further developed 
‘themselves. In 1865 they multiplied most rapid- 
‘ly in the south of Germany,—in Wurtemburg 
lalone twelve, and an equal number in Baden, 
The report for 1865 men- 
tioned 157, where in 1864 were 98, and published 
the balance-sheets of 34. The aggregate of these, 
many of them quite small, amourted to 6,647 
members, 24,993 thalers (about $17,500) in their 
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nence on the othe. But we learn very little by 
experience. From John Tyler we p to 
Millard Fillmore, and from Millard Fillmore to 
Thank fortune we can get no 
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than two hundred miles to the sea; after the Cara- | tations, in contradistinction from that of the cities, | but nobody acknowledging the title appeared, 
linas had been overrun; the Gulf ports were all (all over the South, is in this election also made | and the blacks organized the meeting. Until this 
captured from the enemy; Wilson, having taken |manifest. The fear of the Republican politicians | Tuse was exposed, the radicals thought Mr, Botts 
the important post of Selma with its immense ae been that they could not reach the blacks on and his friends were playing false. By-the-way, 
army stores, was supreme in Alabama; the indumi- | the more remote and secluded farms of the inte-| Mr. Botts and his friends participated in the con- 
table Thomas had annihilated the rebel forces of | rior, and that they would be likely to vote with vention, and though his propositions were not 
Hood and Forrest, and Grant and Sheridan, hav- | their late masters under undue influences. But adopted there is no evidence that they were dis- 
ing combined their forces, forced the surrender of | this fear is now seen to have been without cause. | satisfied with the general result of the conven- 
the main rebel army, the Confederate Congress dis- | The wonderful freemasonry which in Fremont’s tion, which was mainly to perfect the Central 
persed, and its President and Cabinet fugitives, | canvass carried the tidings of the progress of the Committee. The convention showed what had 
the rebellion closed. Its life was gone. It had ‘abolition cause all over the South, and which, | been suspected—that the white loyalists of Vir- 
made no stipulations; it had rejected all proffers | during the late war, made “‘ Massa Linkum’s’’ name : ginia are very few, and that the Republican party 

The rebel armies surrendered as | and cause so familiar to the colored people, is still is mainly made up of blacks, who will carry the 
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For EACH NEW SUBSCRIBER, whose name is not now 


own right, and a trade of 308,461 thalers (about 
$216,000). The report added that the political 
disturbances of the summer of 1866 had prevent- 
ed a thorough canvass for facts. Weare, notwith- 
standing, able to ascertain that both the store and 
the credit societies took a sturdy stand in the pe- 
riod alluded to, and in many places, by reducing 

rices as much as possible, considerably allevia- 
ted the distress of the laborers. 

* It would be hardly worth while to attempt a 
definite statement of the statistics of these socie- 
ties, which are growing so rapidly; yet it may 
not be far from the truth to set them down as 
three or four hundred, and their members at forty 


Drceginson, Miss Axwa E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dovetass; Frepericx, Rochester, N.Y. 
EMcRsop, Ratpa Waxpo, Concord, Mxss. 
Bvén7s, Rey. Wa. W., Chicago, Ill. 
Everts, Miss M. M., Chicago, Ill. 
Fuercuer, Rev. J. C., Newburyport, Mass. 
Garrison, Wa. Liorp, Roxbury, Mass. 
Govea, Joun B., Worcester, Mass. 
Greever, Hon. Horace, New York city, N.Y. 
Caiswotp, A. M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gappis, Rev. M. P., C:ncinnati, Ohio. 
Guiutver, Rev. Joun P., Chicago, Ill. 
GoopsPeeD, Kev. E. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Hiytox, Ricaagp J., Washington, D.C. 


Andrew Johnson. 
lower than that. 
THE STATE ELECTION. 

And whatever happens this fall in elections for 
the Legislature, I do not believe there is any prob- 
ability that the present respectable executive gov- 
ernment of the State will be disturbed, or that any 
serious inroad will be made upon the strength of 
the Republican party. All rumors to the effect 
that the lieutenant-governor has any Intention or 
desire to become a candidate for governor while 
Gov. Bullock is a candidate I know to be not only 
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Mr. Claflin of amnesty. 





or fifty thousand. So 
In the rapidity with which such organizations 


are forming in the United States we see a better 
omen for the cause of labor than in all the eight- 
hour laws and strikes of workingmen. And this 
cheap volume (the price is but half a dollar) 
will be very acceptable to the public, and will be 
widely read. 

The sixth number of Hurd & Iloughton’s pop- 
ular “‘Globe” edition of Dickens comprises the 
stories of Oliver Twist and Great Expectations—the 
efforts of his earlier and later genius happily com- 
bined—with the same clearriess of paper and open- 
ness of type of which we have before spoken. 
Darley gives one of his best illustrations to each 
story. The whole production is a marvel of 
neatness, legibility and cheapness, and must 
make Dickens more than ever popular with the 
masses. All the dealers have the volume. 


Good Stories, Part I., is the simple and suggest- 
ive title of a new serial by Ticknor & Fields, 
which shall contain some of the best rail-car, sea- 
side and winter-evening stories that appear in cur- 
rent literature. The initial number is a small 
quarto, with good type and paper, and illustra- 
tions by Nast, Lumley, Hoppin, Day, Perkins 
and Ehninger, giving zest to tales by DeQuincey 
Hawthorne, Theodore Winthrop, Ilood, Herber, 
Vaughn and Henry Spicer. 


Ticknor & Fields have issued Little Dorrit, of 
the “Diamond” edition of Dickens’ work, com- 
pact, tasteful and happily illustrated by Eytinge, 
as were the previous numbers of this series. It 
is the perfection of neatness. 


Mr. C. M. Ellis’ argument in favor of Opening 
the Reading-room of the Public Lilrary on Sundays 
has been put into a handsome pamphlet, which 
A. Williams & Co. have for sale. It contains sugges- 
tions worthy of careful consideration, many of 
which are unanswerable. 


The Radical, for August, contains several good 
papers by new contributors. One of these is on 
Cleanthes, the pupil of Zeno, and one of the great 
names of the Stoics. It is written by Professor 
Davidson, and is full of interest. Eliza Archard 
writes with sense and spirit on the Woman Ques- 
tion, and Mr. Withington has a lively paper on 
Individuality. A nameless writer  furnish- 
es some capital notes from a minister’s diary, and 
there is a characteristic letter from Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody. Among the other contributors are the 
more familiar names of Mr. Wasson, Mr. F. M. 
Holland, and the initials of VProfessor Evans. 
The number is as good as usual, perhaps a little 
better, which is saying a good deal. 

The American Journal of Horticulture, for August, 
is well-filled with seasonable articles which will 
interest those engaged in gardening. Among 
them is a paper on Berries, written by a Jersey- 
man, and an essay on Grapes, from Missouri. It 
is a great thing to find all parts of the country 
represented in a magazine of this sort. The 
printing is good, and the wood-cuts more than 
good. 

The Educational Monthly, the Massachusetts 
Teacher, the Religious Magazine, ‘etc., for August, 
have also been received. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 


A marble group representing the wooing of Ili- 
awatha, the work of Edmonia Lewis, the young 
colored artist, is on its way from Rome. Itis a 
present from Americans abroad to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Boston. 

The Boston Athenwum has received a legacy 
of $10,000 dollars from the late Henry Harris of 
Boston, the income of which ‘‘is forever to be ap- 
propriated to the purchase of works for its galle- 
ry.” This generous gift will be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the fine arts department at this time. 

FitzHugh Ludlow’s “Little Briggs and I,” de- 
velopes a little brother, a delicious enfant terrible 
who very resolutely does not want to be an angel 
and with the angels stand, and whose unusual si- 
lence on one occasion is accounted for on the the- 
ory that “speech never flows freely when one is 
hungry, because the up-train of words is loth to 
move, knowing as it does, that the right of way 
on that single track, the throat, belongs to a bread- 
and-butter train down.” 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe says of Bishop Co- 
lenso:—‘‘The first impression he gave was that of 
a most courteous and high-bred gentleman; the 
second was that of a man powerful, physically 
and by strength of will; the third, that of extreme 
sincerity, simplicity and sweetness of character. 
A tall, strong man, some six feet one or two inch- 
es in height, with gray eyes, iron-gray hair, reg- 
ular features, and a jaw, not coarse, but so strong 
and firm as to suggest to every beholder the idea 
of indomitable resolution; a man who could wres- 


Hiacixson, Col. Taos, W., Newport, R.I. 
Hepwortu, Rev. Geo. H., Boston, Maas. 
Ilaves, Dr. Isaac I., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ilanper, Mrs. Frances E. W., Boston, Mass, 
Hlotter, Miss Satu, Boston, Mass. 
Harrie.p, Rey. Rosert M., Chicago, Til. 
Haz.ett, Mrs. M. ADELE, Ifillsdale, Mich. 
Livermore, Mrs. M. A., Chicago, Ill. 
Laurus, Rev. A. G., Frie, Pa. 
Lewis, Dr. Dio, Lexington, Mass. 
Lippincott, Mrs. Sara J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lorp, Rev. Dr. Jonn, Stamford, Conn. 
Mannina, Rev. Dr. J. M., Boston, Mass, 
McVicxar, Brock L., Chicago, Ill. 
Merwix, Major J. B., New Britain, Conn. 
Morpock, James E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mannina, J. F., Worcester, Mass. 
Owen, Rosert Date, New Harmony, Ind. 
PuHitirps, WENDELL, Boston, Mass. 
Pryor, Rocer A., New York city, N.Y. 
Patton, Rev. W. W., Chicago, Ill. 
Rocxwoop, Mrs. Exta D., Natick, Mass. 
Reave, Il. L., Jewett city, Conn. 
Russet_, Tuomas, Boston, Mass. 
SLacx,Cuar.es W., Boston, Mass. 
Srong, Rev. Dr. A. L., 83n Francisco, Cal. 
Srorrs, Rev. R. S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
franton, Mrs. Evizasetas C., New York city, N.Y. 
Strong, Mra. Lucy, New York city, N.Y. 
Towne, Rev. E. C., Medford, Mass. 
TiLTon, TuropoRE, New York city, N.Y. 
TOWNSEND, GeorGE ALFRED, New York city, N.Y. 
TyieR, Mosgs Corr, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Tarrp, Prof. ALONZO, Roxbury, Mass. 
Tuxbury, Rey. FRANKLIN, Brandon, Vt. 
TirFany, Rev. Dr. O. II., New Brunswick, N.J. 
Upson, Prof. Anson J., Clinton, N.Y. 
VANDENHOFF, GrorGe, Elizabeth, N.J. 
VaNpeENuOFP, Mrs. Georcs, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Wurrr.e, Epwin P., Boston, Mass. 
Warp, ALLEN, Chicago, III. 
Wasson, Rev. D. A., West Medford, Mass. 
Youmans, Prof. E. L., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Youno, W. W., Monmouth, IIl. 





“Warrington” on Several Matters 
of Public Interest. 


od 


SIIARP CRITICISMS ALL ROUND! 


[The following, from the Boston correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican, is rather severe and 
not wholly just insome particulars; but as ‘‘War- 
rington” is one of the best controversial writers 
in the State we pardon-some injustice to his 
brilliancy and force.—Ep.] 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The committee of the Boston city government 
which has been considering the question of open- 
ing the public library on Sunday, has ignomini- 
ously avoided the responsibility of a decision by 
getting behind Mr. Solicitor Healy, who has 
written an opinion to the effect that opening the 
library would be an infraction of the “Sunday 
law,” contained in chapter 84 of the gereral 
statutes. I ought, perhaps, however, to give the 
committee the benefit of another theory as to 
their motives, to wit: that they intended by 
leaving it to Mr. Healy’s astute decision, to show 
the practical absurdities to which the doctrines 
of the clergy on this question would lead. The 
whole affair is a very discreditable dodge, either 
on the part of the solicitor or the committee. 
The point in dispute was not of very great prac- 
tical consequence, and it would have been better 
to have it settled, temporarily, by a wrong de- 
cision thah to have such a shiftless and skulking 
maneuver. Healy’s law, I take it, is just about 
as sound and valuable as his opinion in the Rox- 
bury case. Perhaps you have heard the story 
of the interview between him and the petitioners 
for Roxbury annexation. One of the active 
petitioners went to him with the bill which had 
been prepared. for presentation to the committee 
of the Legislatnre. The solicitor gravely exam- 
ined it, and then pronounced the opinion that it 
was all right except one particplar feature. 
What was that? Why, it was the section sub- 
mitting the question to the voters of the two 
cities. That, Mr. Healy was very much afraid, 
was unconstitutional. And, proceeding to his 
book-case, he took therefrom a volume of Del- 
aware reports, and spreading it open, pointed to 
a decision of the tremendous court of that tre- 
mendous State. ‘‘There,” said he, “when I was 
in Mr. Webster’s office he read that decision to 
me, and said he, ‘Mr. Healy, I call that good 
law!’ ’”’ Doubtless it was good law for Webster 
in some case he then had on hand, but it is 
doubtful if he ever dreamed that his partner 
would cite it as applicable to the Roxbury case. 
At any rate, it proved to,be very bad law applied 
to that case, and put the annexationists to a good 
deal of trouble. Probably this rubbish of his 
about the applicability of chapter 84 of the stat- 
utes to the question of opening the library had 
some such origin. If the sticklers for a strict 
observance of Sunday act upon this legal opinion, 
the plot will return to plague its inventors. 
What is to be done with the groom who harnesses 
the deacon’s horse for a_half-a-mile ride to meet- 
ing? or the driver of the horse-car which conveys 
the minister from the suburban town to the city 
and back again, on an exchange? What shall be 
said of those quartette clubs, composed of pro- 
sional singers, who perform, not for the glory of 
God and advancement of religion, but for a sala- 
ry, paid by contributions taken, on the Sabbath 
itself? As to the question of Sabbath reading, I 
am prompted to ask the editors of the Congreqa- 
tionalist, Zion’s Herald, and Watchman and Re- 
Jlector, papers which have lately been very 
much improved by going through a strong pro- 
cess of secularization, how they reconcile their 
teachings with their practice of sending forth for 
Sabbath reading, all sorts of miscellaneous mat- 
ter, stories, poetry (not seldom of the most ener- 





tle with a marauding Caffre or contend with an 
Archbishop of Canterbury equally readily at 
any time.’”’ 

“Warrington” says of Mr. Emerson’s Phi Beta 
Kappa address :—‘Generally the manner of the 
vrator was his best; fluent, spirited and impres- 
sive; and the hearers were very greatly delighted 
with it. The speech certainly was one of Mr. 
Emerson’s best, and when it gets polished and 
trimmed for the Atlantic, as I suppose it will, by- 
and-by, it will be voted ‘agem.’ The great charm 
of it, as in all Mr. Emerson’s writings, consists in 
its exaltation of the moral sentiment, and its great 
contempt of all meanness, trimming and expedi- 
ency. ‘Truly the sage, mystagogue, heresiarch, 
infidel, whatever you choose to call him, ‘obeys 
the voice at eve obeyed at prime,’ and teaches 

_ now, as in 1837, none but the loftiest moral and 
#thical lessons.’’ 

The Chinese were burning coal before the 
Christian era; they were printing A. D. 581 with 
biack, and lithographing about three centuries 
later; yet another century, and they were using 
movable types of terra cotta. Porcelain, water- 
tight compartments in ships, portraits for catch- 
ing criminals—all these were known to them in 
those days. And it even appears that 119 years 
before Christ, these Celestials used leather 
money. The Chinese had also the tradition of 
the Madonna and child: This symbol was the 
Tien-How, the queen of heaven represented“as 
nursing her infant son, who holds a lotus-bud in 
his hand as a symbol of the new birth. There 
is a model of this group in porcelain in the ethno- 
logical museum of Copenhagen. 

The various competitive lecture committees 
are already busy in making their engagements 
for the ensuing season. We give below a list of 
such popular lecturers as we have heard mention- 
ed as open to invitations : — 

Aegan, Rev. Wu. R., Boston, Mass. 
Anwoup, Hon. Isaac, Chicago, 11). 
Baown, Prof. Mosss T., College Hill, Mass 


Baca, Rev. W. S., Galesburg, 11). 

Bascags, Rev. Hexar Wagp, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Baarroy, Miss Ciana, Washington, D.C. 

Baarvarp, Caanies H., Medford, Mass. 

Boorn, Epwarp M., Chicago, MI. 

Bocuaxax, Hon. Jauss, Wheatland, Pa. 

Benoar, Grones W., arg, N.Y. 

Baowy, Wau Waits, , Mass. 

Craag, Right Rev. Taos. M., KD., Providence, R.I. 
Cuemexs, Sacer, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cvars, Gro. Wu., North Shore, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Cou.ter, Rev. Dr. R. L., Chicago, 11. 

Cou.rer, Rev. Ropsat, Chicago, Il). 

DuCaauiv, Mons. P. B., New York city, N.Y. 


vating and demoralizing sort), enigmas, political 
| speeches, receipts for puddings and pickles, quack 
advertisemetns, and so on. Why, one of these 
| sheets is divided into two parts like the New 
| York Observer of old times. I have not seen the 
Ubserver lately, but it used to have a secular de- 
partment which was a good deal more religious 
than the religious department. And I will ven- 
ture to say that the secular pages of the Watch- 
man and Reflector are read more closely, even by 
the church members, and on Sundays, than the 
so-called religious pages. This ought to be 
stopped. And Mr. Haven must look a little clos- 
er to Zion’s Herald, which is getting altogether 
too readable for Sunday use. I notice that the 
proprietors of these secularized religious papers, 
when they advertise them in the daily papers of 
Saturday, are particular to set forth any dainty 
bit of protane miscellany they may have secured 
from some worldly writer. Do not think that I 
blame them. The papers that I have mentioned, 
and to them might be added the Christian Revis- 
ter, and the Juheral Christian and the Indepen- 
dent of New York, are very interesting, wide- 
awake sheets, and in proportion as they discard 
the cant and snuffle of old-fashioned theology are 
they useful and salutary agents in the work of | 
Christianizing the community. By-and-bye, the | 
orthodox sheets will wonder they ever made such | 
a senseless pother over this library question. 
he oe SS org 


Whether this means Prohibitory Law League 
or People’s Liquor League, nobody seems to be 
authorized to say; possibly it means People’s Lib- | 
erty League, for it seems to be understood that it 
is the sign of the new secret order which is trying 
to get possession of the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of repealing or modifying or breaking down 
the present liquor law. There is undoubtedly 
provocation for a secret society of this sort to off- 
set the secret orders which have succeeded for 
three or four years past in exercising an illegiti- 
mate and not altogether wholeseme influence in 
caucuses and conventions, on the temperance side 
of the question. A party whichyprofesses to be 
an aggregation of voters who are on equal and 
fair terms with each other, and which allows its 
nominations to be controlled by lodges gr divi- 
sions to which only a part are admitted, will sooner 
or later get into deserved trouble. Cliques there 
is no remedy for; but cliques with rityals, and 
passwords, and secret obligations, after being en- 
dured as long as endurance is possible, have to be 
resisted and overturned. And a fight between 
two secret orders, though it may not result in put- 
ting the best men into office, will not probably 
| bring about such a shabby reign of mediocrity 
| and knavery as the Know-Nothings brodght upon 
jus in 1855. We, who congratulated ves 
that that experiment was enough for all time, 
probably reckoned ill. It was too much to expect 








false, but always to have been false. 
is a gentleman and a man of honor, who would 

scorn to be engaged in any disreputable intrigue; 

and, furthermore, he is one of the last men in the 

State, as those who have known him for twenty 

years in politics can testify, to push himse}f offen- 

sively forward for any office. He is rather old- 

fashioned in this respect, and if he had been less 

modest and scrupulous, he would have got to Con- 

gress when Judge Thomas went, seven or eight 

years ago. Dr. Loring is believed to be willing 

to be governor, but there is no reason to suppose 

he has any desire to be a candidate the present 

year. So Gov. Builock cannot be disturbed, un- 

less one or the other of the two parties to the li-: 
quor controversy undertake to oust him, and 

whichever of them makes an issue in a State con- 

vention will be likely to be badly beaten. I think 

it somewhat doubtful whether a majority of the 

voters of this State,are in favor of the present 

strict law concerning liquor, and its strict enforce- 

ment, or of a looser administration and a looser 

law, but, in view of 1868, I believe amajority are 

determined that the Republican party shall not be 

broken down or impaired by thatissue. Let it be 

fought out in the Legislature, the proper place for 

disposing of all legislative questions, and if it can- 

not be settled there, why let it become an issue in 

State politics when more impcrtant questions are 

‘disposed of. At the meeting of the State com- 

mittee, the other day, it was voted to invite Gen. 

Wilson to preside at the State convention, solely 

because the general’s position and services entitle 
him to distinction, and because many other mem- 
bers of Congress have presided within the last 
dozen years, to wit: Sumner, Eliot, Rice, Dawes, 

Butler, Boutwell; and the general has never been 
invited. 

THE SCHOOL STREET HERESY. 

It is believed that Dr. Miner and his retainers, 
the pews of School street society, have succeed- 
ed in rooting out the Connor heresy. The rev- 
erend doctor took the grubbing hoe into his 
strong hand and did the business in short order, 
and the poor little heretic was not only expelled 
trom the pulpit but followed by a storm of black- 
guardism in theyhape of a series of resolutions, 
which will probably deter him, unless he has the 
i¢e-brook’s temper, like Theodore Parker, from 
ever trying to open any pulpit doors hereafter. 
These resolutions however give us a sort of bill 
of particulars, showing the grounds of complaint 
against Mr. Connor. It seems he has been 
‘‘wanting in frankness.” He concealed his opin- 
ions, though he had various opportunities of stat- 
ing them. I thought it was customary for the 
candidates to be questioned on important points. 
Probably Mr. Connor did not reveal his opinions 
because he had no reason to suppose the parish 
cared what they were. He had received a reg- 
ular Universalist education, and was a “taking” 
preacher; that was all they wanted; if they had 
been anxious as to his opinions concerning the 
‘‘authority of the Scriptures,” they would have 
asked him. In the next place (they say) he was 
scarcely installed before he began to inculcate 
heretical views, and has from time to time taken 
“revolutionary measures,’ ‘compromising the 
position of the parish.” These heretical views 
and revolutionary measures, it seems, never 
alarmed the proprietors of the pews. Most of 
them probably did not attend church; of those 
who did attend probably three-quarters slept 
through the sermon, and if the others heard her- 
esy preached they did not distinguish it from the 
faith given to John Murray and Walter Balfour. 
It was only when the parish was compromised 
that they found out there was heresy in the pul- 
pit. Perhaps Dr. Miner was first to inform them. 
Various circumstances are then given to show 
Mr. Connor’s ‘‘unsoundness.” Unsoundness, I 
take it, is only a relative term. In the estimation 
of Dr. Kirk and Dr. Manning, the Rev. Mr. 
Miner is just about as badly ‘‘specked” (as we 
say of decayed apples) as a man can be. I have 
heard the Rev. Senior Pastor effectually damned 
a hundred times in the orthodox pulpits of Low- 
ell when he and I lived there, and now it seems 
he has attained such a height and legitimacy of 
religious position that he can establish a hell of 
his own, and proceed to deposit his weak little 
junior therein, regardless of all cries for mercy, 
—because his position and his parish is compro- 
mised! ‘Reticence before the committee and 
parish” is one of the evidences of Mr. Connor’s 
unsoundness. There is Scripture warrant for 
this: ‘‘As a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth’ (Isaiah LIII: 7). 
The last charge is that he has failed to appreciate 
the tenderness of the committee, has trifled with 
the parish, and has stirred up strife and discord. 
If this is true, he deserves censure, but no evi- 
dence is given, and it is probably a case like that 
of Wolf vs. Lamb, recorded in the Ist of sop. 
Now, in all seriousness, is not this Universalist 
inquisition one of the most painfully ludicrous 
events of these latter days. I asked an old ex- 
clergyman of the denomination what he thought 
of Dr. Miner, on the scent for heretics, and he 
said the only possible heresy in the Universalist 
denomination, according to the old teachers of 
that order, was to deny that Judas Iscariot and 
Jesus Christ were sitting side by side at the right 
hand of God. My old friend put this in a strong 
way, but this was substantially the gospel accord- 
ing to Ballou and Whittemore. Now, I suppose, 
the denomination, if it has any creed, which is 
very doubtful, believes in a sort of purgatory and 
restoration, or tends towards the Unitarian view, 
towards which also there is a tendency on the 
part of many men deemed orthodox and belong- 
ing to orthodox sects. The Universalists can 
hardly be said to have any creed. I don’t know 
how smart Mr. Connor is, but I should like to see 
some smart theologian cross-examine the mem- 
bers of the School street parish committee as to 
the Universalist creed. It would be as funny a 
sight as Gov. Andrew’s cross-examination of the 
Rey. Mr. Thurston of Fall River, when the lat- 
ter undertook to dogmatize on the question of the 
wine used by the Jews. The Universalist de- 
nomination has no literature of any importance; 
not even a lively newspaper. Its old fighting 
men, Whittemore, Ballou, Streeter, Thomas, 
Sawyer and Thayer, did an important service, 
no doubt, in opposing the extreme literalism of 


| the controversial writers on the other side, though 


their own literalism was no less absurd, and has 
in turn been discarded. But the sect cannot live 
forever on the traditions of its early days, and ‘it 
has not got pluck or brains enough to openly dis- 


to Orthodoxy. He is of a severe nature; a just 
man, I dare say, but hard, and determined to 
carry his point, no matter who stands in the way. 
The House of Correction for liquor-dealers has 
been his subsitute hitherto for the more lasting 
and substantial terrors of the ‘‘evangelical’’ 
churches, but he will not probably be satistied 
untill he gets into a church whose creed is as 
severe as his own character. But Mr. Connor 
probably represents much better than he does the 
tendency of the denomination, and ten years 
hence will be in much more regular standing 
than his present senior. Zion’s Herald, I observe 


churchis accursed. I suppose this is a saving or- 
dinance in favor of Dr. Miner, on account of his 
services in the temperance cause, and against the 
opening of the library on Sunday. 














“The Origin and Antecedents of the African 
Race,” is the name of Wm. Wells Brown’s new 
lecture for the coming lyceum season. 

The Howe Sewixc Macurne Co., of which 
Plummer & Wilder are the agents at 59 Brom- 
field street, had the good fortune to secure a gold 
medal, and Mr. Howe, the inventor, their Presi- 
dent, a legion of honor badge, at the Paris exhi- 
bition, for their machine. This gives them a de- 
served recognition. 

Geo. W. Copeland, Esq., of Malden, is after 
the Banks’ investigating-committee with a sharp 
stick in the Messenger of that village. He reiter- 
ates his charges of last fall, says Banks made a 
statement he knew to be false when he denied 
them, and dares the committee to publish their 
report or go with him to Portland. The commit- 
tee must accept Copeland's challenge or hereaf- 
ter “sing small’’ on the question of inebriety. 
Miss Jennie Collins’ entertainment at the Con- 
tinental Theater, on Wednesday evening, in be- 


, half of the soldiers at the Conservatory of Music, 


was a great success. Mr. James Lewis and Miss 
Kitty Blanchard were unusually merry, while, of 





that such a distemper shduld be wholly eradicated. 
The seeds of it are left behind. Still the expe- 
rience of 1854-57 ought to be sufficient to deter a! 
majority of the voters from plunging into the 
“Pp. L. L.” on one side, or the Naiad- 





Star-Martha-Washington temple of total absti- 


the amateurs, Mr. Lee, the vocalist, was rollick- 


her should she adopt the stage as a profession. < 
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‘A Voice from the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 


— Go 


tunes had fallen upon the rebel cause, their presses 
screamed out franticly for a guerrilla warfare ! 
War to the knife! yelped out these Richmond de- 
mons, fur whom their coadjutors at the North are 
now in mourning because they cannot come back 
to the nation as the Prodigal Son came home from 
his wanderings. ‘Ve Victes.’? Woe to the van- 
quished! was the mournful sound of the whole 
Confederate press, who held up in anticipation 
every horror which they supposed would accom- 
pany defeat in order to stimulate their men to con- 
tiuue the fight. The rebel writers uttered a thou- 
sand absurdities, but not one of them had the fol- 
ly to predict at that time that they could or that 
they should, either by right or by permission, come 
back and take their places in the Union and under 
the constitution as they had held them before. 
They had been fighting against this Union and 
this constitution so long that they cared for none 
of the advantages of either, and it was left to our 
“policy” President, and their faithful friends of 
the Northern Democracy,to discover that they had 
any rights under the American Constitution what- 
ever, until such rights were declared by Congress. 
There are multitudes of absurdities in the 
speech of this revived fossil of the rebellion; but 
there is not room to allude to them in this article. 
We congratulate the Democracy on the reiippear- 
ance in the front of their ranks of this representa- 
tive of everything that is odious in the eyes of the 
mass of the people. The lifetime defender of 
slavery as an institution should certainly be the 
first to plead the cause of the ex-slaveholders. 
The friend of the rebellion should be the champi- 
on of the rebels. The believer in the stupid be- 
wilderments of the State Rights delusion should 
have the privilege of preaching his muddled and 





Mr. George II. Pendleton of Ohio, who may be 
remembered as having represented the peace 
branch of the Democratic party upon their last 
Presidential ticket, has recently emerged from two 
or three years’ obscurity, and has delivered a 
speech in Minnesota upon “The Issues of the 
Day.’”’ Every person conversant with political 
parties in this country knows very well who and 
what Mr. Pendleton is. He is of the same polit- 
ical family with Jeff. Davis, J. C. Breckinridge, 
Robert Toombs, Frank Pierce, C. L. Vallandig- 
ham, Fernando Wood, and other notables of the 
same gray stripe, who have been known as lead- 
ers among the Democrats, and foremost among 
rebels and rebel sympathizers. There is not a 
pin’s difference in the politics or{the political prin- 
ciples of any of them. Mr. Pendleton is a native 
Virginian, who has emigrated to Ohio. 


ber of the rebel Congress, and a leader in that 


He was one of the Peace or Surrender party of 
the Democratic Convention party in 1864, and 
was an orator and a leading spirit of the meeting 
held during its session, when with Vallandigham, 
Wood, Garret Davis and Maryland Harris, he en- 
deavored to block the arrangements of the War- 
Democrats for nominating McClellan as candidate 
for President. He aided Vallandigham in engi- 


‘four years of failure,’ and he sat himself upon 


—to give it a character, and the War-Democrats 
at the time believed that Pendleton and his peace 
resolution slaughtered McClellan. He remained 
throughout the war the bitter foe of the Union 
and the administration, and the constant friend of 
the Confederacy. Ilis sympathies were always 
with Lee and against Grant; with Early and 
against Sheridan; with Pemberton and Wade 
Hampton against Sherman ; and with Hood against 
Thomas. He has been a thorough-going hater of 
freedom and lover of slavery during his whole 
lifetime. 

This is the gentleman who comes forward now 
to.arraign the Congress to which he could not get 
elected for its measures of reconstruction, and in 
‘vindication of the constitution,’’—he who never | 


so itis now. He can only speak as the friend of 


the rebels. He thinks they can go out of and 
/many ways he has thrown his influence for the 


right side in the controversy of the President 
with the loyalty of the country; and his with- 
drawal from the Cabinet now, we fear, would be 
one of the worst events that could happen to the 
cause of the North. 

There would be compensation, however, even 


come into the Union whenever and however they , 
please, as they may enter and leave Willard’s | 
Hotel at Washington. The war, he says, “avow- | 
edly was a war on the one side to withdraw from ; 
the Union; on thé .other side to maintain i. 
He quotes from Mr. Seward, who said:—‘‘Let 





| cant,”—as a promise made for all time and under 
} all circumstances. 


card them and go either forward to Unitarianism | 
or back to Orthodoxy. Dr. Miner probably tends | 


this morning, admits that Universalists may be | 
saved as individuals, though the Universalist | 


members of the Senate and House return and be | 
| welcome to occupy the seats which they left va- 
But they did not return. Neither the rebel, 
States nor their members of Congress came back 
voluntarily. They defied and fought against the 
Union to the last gasp. They maintained a war | 
of four years, bitter and desperate in its character | 
and unexampled in its cruelty. They, for whose | 
this rebel affiliator is now pleading so earnestly, 
constitutional rights—heaven lave the mark!— 
would rather have taken an ignominious and ser- | 
vile national existence under ‘the protection of 
| France or England, or both, as Mexico existed un- 
der Maximilian, than to have gone back to the, 
American Union or had any share in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. Their organs publicly affirmed 
| this. Jeff. Davis himself declared in conversa- | 
| tion with a Northerner, that they would never 
come back. Said Jeff.:—‘‘We will be free; we will 
govern ourselves. We will do this if, every 
Southern plantation is sacked, and every South- 
ern city is set in flames.” President Lincoln, who, | 
now that he is dead, is quoted by those who for- | 
ever defamed and falsified him when living, went , 
himself to Fortress Monroe to induce the rebel | 
government to throw, down their arms and sub-| 
mit to the United States authority, and the rebel | 
commissioners treated him with contumelious | 
scorn; this, too, when their traitorous and blood- | 
stained fabric of a Confederacy was tottering to, 
its fall. The rebel States never returned to the: 
places which they held under the constitution | 
| when they seceded.. They were vanquished in| 
the field and left to the mercy and disposition of) 
| the conqueror. 
It was only by the valor and persistency of the 
troops of the Union armies that the rebels were 
ever brought to ask a place under the constitu- | 
tion of the United States. It was the Union vic- | 
tories, which were vinegar to the teeth and smoke | 
‘to the eyes of George H. Pendleton, and traitors | 
| like him, which brought the South back to the | 
| feet of the government which it had spurned, and | 
not from any desire of the rebels to share in the 
; blessings of the constitution, or to have repre- | 
‘sentation in Congress. After Sheridan had 











| ing with humor, and Miss Ada Gilman showed , Cleaned out the pestiferous Valley of the Shenan- 
Morning! talent and adaptability that promise renown to ; doah, and Sherman, having captured the spied 


hold of Atlanta, had marched, unobstructed, more 


neering through the Convention the disgraceful | 
and pusillanimous resolution that the war was 0d cowards—they prefer their own personal ele- 


uttered a word in support of that constitution | 
when it was in imminent and terribledanger. As , 
it had been with him throughout the whole war! gest. He has been in full sympathy with Con- 


unfathomable doctrines, though no one may un- 
derstand him. The people at large can give a 
better definition to the State Rights enigma than 
all the Southern metaphysicians who have gone 
crazed or half-crazed in writing upon it, or the 
Northern nincompoops who have attempted to un- 
, derstand and explain it. The people know that 
' State Rights, as a political doctrine, means nulli- 
faction of the laws of theland, secession, rebel- 
lion and war. The Democracy have trotted out 
/a specimen brick as the first of their speakers in 
' the coming fall campaign. By all means, let us 
| have another like him! 





The Dismissal of Stanton. 


Had he land angry that one of his Cabinet should question 
{ 


remained in Virginia he would have been a mem.- | the wisdom of his policy, the President has re- 


| quested the resignation of Secretary Stanton. 
| 


convocation of open traitors; but as he was a Rep- | With a proper sense of his great responsibility to 
resentative in Congress from Ohio in 1861, he. the country the Secretary declines to tender his 
chose to remain where he could most efficiently | Office to the President, and the law of the last 
assist the cause in which his whole heart was en-| Congress prevents his removal without the as- 
gaged, and where he could do the most to prevent sent of the Senate. The President desires to be 
and hinder the government from prosecuting the | §¥trounded by a council of congenial souls. Sev-_ 


war for the safety and integrity of the Republic. | eral of them once were trusted as worthy mem- 
bers of the Republican party, and honored by the 


choice of Abraham Lincoln, but, preferring the 
doubtful distinction of advisers of the President, 


in mental attributes, has, from a more command- 
ing position, larger opportunity for mischief. 





| vation to the fame of their country, and allow 


the Presidential ticket of his party, as the Vice, | their petty revenges or ambitions to usurp the 


| place due self-respect and official integrity. 
| Nosuch man is Edwin M. Stanton. Brusque, 
| inflexible, rigidly honest, he often offended, though 
he never betrayed. Ifhe has the unhappy quality 
| of making numerous and bitter enemies, he never 
' is suspected of an effort to win friends by flattery or 
| patronage. He stands upright and fast for the in- 
| terests of the country, and discharges his respon- 
| sible duties with great administrative ability and 
_unbending integrity. He has known hours of deep- 
‘est anxiety for the country, but through them all 
| he has been firm, Joyal and decisive, and his steady 
hand, clear head, and resolute voice, have done 
| much to encourage and guide others. From the 
‘first he has set himself against the-encroachments 
| and usurpations of the President, and has not hesi- 
tated either to quietly dissent or openly oppose 
his measures as their importance seemed to sug- 


gress, and the friend of every loyal officer and 
citizen in the South. No one can tell in how 


in the dismissal of Stanton, were it possible to do 
it. If would show still plainer to the country, the 
downright hostility of the President to the best 
interests of the country. It would give him lar- 
ger opportunity for unflagging effort to dominate 
his own will in place of legislative and judicial 
decision. It would bring his violent and irre- 
sponsible character into bolder relief against the 
background of the popular virtue. It would 
show that all that has been said or suggested 
relative to his weaknesses and his crimes has 
had ample and broad foundation. Jt would hus- 
ten impeachment, for aman with the characteristic of 
Andrew Johnson will not stop in the path of his 
ambition till a stronger purpose than his own sub- 
verts and‘destroys him. That purpose we have 
in the growing determination not to submit long- 
er to his infamy. It will accumulate and inten- 
sify until he is hurled from power. Let the 
President, then, do his worst! 





The Tennessee Election. 


The result of the State electionin Tennessee 
on the Ist of August is most significant in a vari- 
ety of aspects. In the first place, the acquies- 
cence of the entire voting population, conservative 
as well as radical, Etheridge equally with May- 
nard, in the administration of the State, is worthy 
of note. It has been the custom, durings and 
since the rebellion, to decry the authority of Gov. 
Brownlow and the Legislature as without legiti- 
imacy—as the expedient of the hour, born of the 
anarchy that came from the rebellion, and 
strengthened by the favor of President Lincoln, 
without, however, the forms or tlie sanction of 


constitutional law—a government to be set aside | 


as null just as soon as the hands of Congress 
were off the State. This denial of authority, 
however, has been wholly abandoned. The most 
conservative of the pro-slavery party, not yet de- 
prived of a vote, was content to accept its procla- 
mations for the elections, and appeared at the 
polls doing their best—and their worst—to bring 
the State back again to the old regimé. This uni- 
versal acceptance stamps the State government 
for the last three or four years as legitimate, and 
extops all questions hereafter as to the regularity 
of proceedings in the redérganization of the State. 


| No longer able to brook dissent, and irritable 


Such men as Seward and Welles are sycophants 


before the integrity and new-found enthusiasm of 
the loyal colored population. Of what the blacks 
of Tennessee, by such overwhelming odds, have 
‘just given evidence, we shall yet recognize in 
every one of the uld slave States. If tbere is 
any one term which the late slaves have 
learned,—have had stamped upon their hearts and 
intellects alike,—thanks to the utterances of their 
late raasters!—it is that of the “Black Republican 
party ;” and while what is suggested by that term 
remains in their mind8 the opponents of the Re- 
publican party will hopelessly wait for the covpe- 
ration of the colored voters. 

Another important consideration connected 
with this election is the utter weakness of the 
Democratic party inthe Southern States. Where 
once it had its greatest power and dictated in un- 
questioned arrogance, there, hereafter, is to be 
seen its greatest feebleness and imbecility. There 
is poetic justice in this! Denying the inspiration 
of its founders, recreant to the principles its name 
implies, associated with the most fnhuman atroci- 
ties, and the foster-father of secessionand rebel- 
lion, it goes down in the realm of its once greatest 
omnipotence and is a by-word and reproach to 
all! Had the party accepted the issue of the war, 
having the virtue to take the blacks within its 
fold on the great principle of universal rights, it 
would still have been the master of the fortunes 
of America, as for so many years in the past. 
But it failed in duty at the critical moment, and 


this continent. 

This election shows, too, that there is danger 
in the new order of things that some very ordi- 
nary men will get boosted into Congress, and 
other places of power and influence. One or two 


the very smallest sort of adventurers. Their 
professed anti-slavery character alone recom- 
mended them. But this is a trivial matter com- 
pared with downright venality. These men will 
doubtless vote right; and they will be improved 


comprehension and nobler experience. 
Democracy can “put up’ 


districts North or Sonth! 


to the blacks in the rebel States. 


peace! 
step prayed for by the loyal North! 


suffrage, at once, in Maryland, Delaware and 
Kentucky, and all the rest, guaranteeing in truth, 
as in name, a “republican form of government” 
toevery State inthe Union! No nobler consumma- 


they hs bandoned th inciples of thei - F é 
apenas x: j i ae —— ant ale Pata ‘tion can come to its war-measures!—no worthier 
ty and are basking in the smiles of an apostate 


like themselves who, if not greater than themselves 


occasion than the present mark the great event! 





Kossuth in the Hungarian Diet. 

A brief item by the Atlantic telegraph brings 
with it unusual pleasure to thousands in this 
| country :-— 

Pesth, Aug. 24.—At the recent election for 
members of the Hungarian Diet, Louis Kossuth 
was chosen to represent the citizens of Waitzen 
without a dissenting vote. 

Fifteen years ago Kossuth was in this country, 





;an exile, poor in everything save love of nation- | 


| ality, pleading as never foreigner pleaded before 
|in the English language for the independence of 
his people. Senates and Governors listened, and 
| were charmed by his eloquence and stirred by 
| his patriotism. The, most renowned of our ora- 
_tors greeted him, and he yet outspoke them with 
' glowing words, apt allusion and close illustration. 
| All through the North, the enthusiastic population 
"welcomed him with thunders of applause, and 
‘gave freely of their means as well. He struck 
'the temperature of the national eapital, and the 
mercury of his patriotism fell. Vassing into the 
Southern States it congealed. It was the transi- 
| tion from the tropic greenness of the equator to 
the arctic frigidity of the poles. What had sla- 
| very or its representatives to do with freedom in 
| Hungary ?—freedom anywhere? Was there not 
van alliance between despotism the world over, 
| and was not republican America a chief seat of 
‘its power? And so the pleading, eloquent, sac- 
i rificing Kossuth, with saddened heart, the ‘land 
‘of the free” turning its back upon him, went 
‘across the ocean, and, in monarchical England, 
‘lived an outcast and a down-hearted man all the 
‘lonig years that have followed the effort to re- 
establish the independence of Hungary, betrayed 
by native traitors, and the sport of the despots of 
‘the old'dynasties of Europe. Wife and sisters 
| were translated to heaven—old friends deserted 
‘to the enemy decked with the tarnished emblems 
of their apostasy—and he was left alone, with 
weary eye looking out upon the waste of Euro- 
pean politics. 
But the world moves! 
‘have taught great lessons. 
' sense, some emotions of leniency, some 


Wars and convulsions 
Some gleams 
attributes 


' of true policy, have entered into royal calculations, | 


Chastened by suffering, possibly warned | : was 
| four years ago, when I paid a visit there. 


}even. 
i by the fate of relatives in other lands, the house 
|of Hapsburg has made favorable terms with its | 


| subjects in Hungary. Popular rights and consti- j 


itutional liberty in large measure have been re- | 
| stored. A general amnesty to political offenders | 
|has been proclaimed. A grateful people have | 
shown their sovereign that mercy and justice are | 
remunerative in the affection of subjects, even. | 
Kossuth is welcomed back to the home of his’ 
‘youth and the country of his loving effort. The 
|young king is crowned with unparalleled mag- 
| nificence. And now, with almost equal signifi- 
cance, by unanimous vote, Kossuth is chosen 
‘from an important district its representative in 
the national assembly. It is well! /Every lover 
of republicanism—every believer if the sincerity | 
'and nobleness of man—will give utterance to the 
“hope that the future of Kossuth’s career may 
' offer solace and atonement for the sacrifices and 


sufferings of the past! 








Virginia Politics. | 


Though the telegraph gave confused accounts, | 
|tast week, of the Virginia Republican Conven- 
| tion, at Richmond, yet there was more harmony 
lin the deliberations than would appear from the | 
|despatches. The confusion arose from two, 
causes—delegates being chosen from some coun-— 
‘ties to what was nothing but a mass meeting. — 

Of course the united number of delegates prop- 
‘er were overborne by the crowd of attendants 
| without credentials. Secondly, the attempt of the 

enemy to create a division by calling a conven- | 


and enlarged by contact with men of broader) 
If the | 
with the Morrisseys | 
and the Woods, the Republicans need not badly 
weep if occasionally “a fly in the ointment” is 
their fortune from some of the less discerning 


The result, finally, is an indication of the wis- 
dom of Congress in granting universal suffrage 
It shows that 
boon to be the roadway to loyalty, prosperity and | 
How long and how earnestly was that 


of | 


prisoners of war, but no one knew what was to be | of the highest value in the restoration of the State probably from the number of whites dis- 
the disposition of the cohquered masses political- | South. Faster than correspondence, or the tele- franchised. Mr. Botts has no considerable follow - 
ly. Even after the greater part of these misfor- graph, even, speeds the word, from black to black, ‘ers; in fact, he is behind the times,—a day late, 
‘of what is transpiring, who are to be candidates, 
| what white men shall be trusted, who distrust- 
led, &c.,—and all the blandishments and tempta- 
‘tions of the ‘‘old families’? have no influence 


always; the blacks know this, are ‘masters of 
_ the situation,” and mean to hold the advantage. 
Hunnicutt is another John Brown, much belied, 
, but made up of true metal. He has the confi- 
dence of the blacks, and that is what is the 
trouble with Botts and retinue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Germany. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matn, July. 18, 1867. 
THE OLD IMPERIAL CITY. 

Nothing of striking interest promising to occur 
| during the next few weeks in Paris, and the 
weather becoming for the moment oppressively 
warm (though it has since changed to a very 
| unseasonable chilliness), I packed up and post- 
_ed off hither for a short vacation trip. Paris will 
do very well in the early summer if only there 
| be gotten up for one’s amusement some such ex- 
_traordinary attraction of the past few weeks—but 
the on-coming of steady heat, shedding down 
upon the pitchy, asphalte pavements, inclines 
| one’s thoughts Rhinewards or elsewhere. I came 
hither by the route which passes through Com- 
| piegne, Busigny, and the lower section of Belgi- 
um, of which Namur and Liege are the principal 
, points, and finding a terminus to my railway 
jaunt at Cologne. As this will be read by many 
of your readers in the summer resorts or country 
| sojourning-places, it would celight me to go over 
| Once again, on paper, that brief but magnificent 
| boat-ride, familiarly known as ‘‘up the Rhine;” 
| but am half afraid, if I should attempt it, that 


| 


| my letter would be read just after one of Thack- 





its all-powerful opponent dictates the future Ot eray’s inimitable Rhine sketches (which are ev- 


|erywhere), which would be like the taste of an 
| insipid pickle after a champagne dessert; besides, 
| it is too stale a theme, and there is no room in 
| your columns for hashed-over entertainments. 
| Suffice it to say that there were the usual summer 


of the Congressm 2c i ssee toes , é 
gressmen elected in Tennessee are of shoals of English and Americans, the former 


bustling and supercilious, the latter hearty and 
rather too loud-taiking, and both utterly confound- 
ing Rhenish hosts with their attempts at German, 
| which, with the mass, are rarely successful. .Af- 
| ter all, the study~of your travelling companions 
is almost as curious as the rare sights you see, 
; and that you in America may have, as well as we 
who are supposed to be privileged in being able 
to peregrinate about Europe. 
A favorite object with me in undertaking the 
trip on which I have got thus far, however, was 
to observe, in this section of Germany, the effects 
| of the war of last year, and, as far as a superficial 

view would permit, what its consequences might 
/ eventually be here. You will recollect that this 
noble town of Frankfort-on-the-Main (noble in a 
, three-fold light—as outwardly and visibly beauti- 


And how , ful, as the scene of a most brilliant and romantic 
commensurately has its faith been rewarded by ‘history, and as the habitation of a sterling, thrifty 
the splendid unanimity of the loyal South! Let and patriotic race) played no inconsiderable part 
Congress be encouraged by this result to give in the events whic! resulted in its absorption, at 


'a gulp, by Prussia. Austria itself did not suffer 
so much from them as did Frankfort; for Austria 
lost a limb, Frankfort its political life. Frankfort 
had long been a free, independent, self. governing 
city-republic; she was flourishing, was rich, had 
few burdens for the citizen, had no need of an 
army, was free of the Custom House incubus, and 
was proud of her self-control. Unfortunately, 
‘when trouble rose and grew between the two great 
rival German states, Frankfort cast her influence 
in the Germanic body on the side of that one of 
the two which proved the weaker, or the least 
jlucky, namely, Austria. An immediate result of 
| the victory of Sadowa was the forcible incorpora- 
| tion of Frankfort into Prussia as a Prussian town, 
and the introduction into Frankfort of a perma- 

nent Prussian garrison. Then came an era of 
| success in tyrannies, of most grievous humilia- 

' tions, extortion of money, of oaths, contempt of 
| the city’s claims to be free, forcible contribution 

| to the Prussian military establishment. One can 

hardly conceive of the effect of these events un- 

less he imagines an entirely free community of 
great intelligence and self-respect, unused to sol- 
diery or the operations of war, suddenly borne 
down by arms, and forced to obey a rude, foreign, 
tyrannical, military governor. Imagine what 
Bostonians would feel in a similar situation, con- 

vinced of the utter uselessness of resistance! And 
Frankfort has a history of which she is passing 

proud. ‘To her cathedral came the Emperors of 

Germany, successors of the Cwsars, and them- 

selves the medizval Cwsars, to be crowned; and 

from her Romer they sent forth edicts which were 
obeyed through Central Europe. 

To imperial grandeur and consequence succeed- 
ed absolute independence and self-government, 
so that the history of Frankfort has either con- 
sisted of the reflected glories of the empire, or 
of the self-conscious comfort of entire freedom. 

THE POPULAR FEELING. 

A year has nearly passed since this bright his 
torical career came to an end, and Frankfort ha 
been subject to the domination of a prince whose 
ambition she has always feared and deprecated, 
and has held a foreign armament. As far as, by 
frequent conversations with Frankfort citizens of 
intelligence, I can judge of the state of feeling 
i here, it is that the Prussian administration 1s an 
unmixed and humiliating evil. They complain 
of an utter want of liberty; the press is controlled 
by censorship from Berlin; public meetings are 
| prohibited, and public opinion in Frankfort is ut- 
|terly ignored. ‘The appearance of the city strik- 
ingly reminds me of Venice as she was some 
There 
is the same distinct separation of the soldiers 
from the people, the same marks of hatred on the 
part of the latter towards the former, the same 
evidences of restraint, of discontent and of apa- 
thy. In truth, Frankfort is in one sense the 
Venice of Germany, the only difference being in 
the fact that Frankfort and Prussia are both Ger- 
man. I have seen men here with tears in their 
eyes talk of the humiliation under which their 
city, of which they were lately so proud, is rest- 
ing. And it strikes me with amazement to reflect 
how little sensation this absorption of a republic 
into a despotism created and creates in the liber- 
al countries of Europe. Even in France, where, 
among the people, liberal ideas are more familiar 
and more intelligent than in any other continent- 
al country, there was but little said of the matter 
at the time, and it now sleeps, to Frenchinen, in 
oblivion. Even in England, which is always rea- 
dy, at least in words, to encourage desires of inde- 
pendence, a leader or two in a London journal or 
two served to dismiss the subject. I cannot but 
believe that if the unhappy condition of Frank- 
fort, and its causes, were thoroughly understood 
in the United States, there would bea wide and 
active sympathy in her behalf; being, as we are, 
the exemplars of republicanism, and the resolute 
opponents of hereditary and military right. The 
only plea which the King of Prussia and his blunt 
minister have cared to advance in justification of 
the treatment to which Frankfort and Hanover, 
in particular, have been subjected is that there- 
by only was the unification and independence of 








The tendency of the colored vote of the plan- | tion of ‘conservative’ members at the capil; ' Germany to be secured. But so far there has 
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seemed to be little prospect of either; unity is | Boston, who reported pt gen ‘ond 
F Ae symbolized | Yeats ago, as saying the exact e of what he 
not acquired by reel _—— . ~ - biect did say. "We heard the sermon, and it was after- 
It is quite evident that the object ,a1ds published. We also read the report, and 
ef Prussia is aggrandizement to its own throne. | know that it was grossly and totally untrue. In 
Frankfort, having had complete liberty, a liberty, | the sermon the preacher sage nga — of 
in truth, far wider even than that of England, is —_ penn vona cad Sur beseiies perp cae 
deprived of it. Does it not sound like a mockery that was unfair; but said some friends, who were 
of the word and the idea to assert that this is | traders, thought the proportion should be reversed, 
done in the name and cause of liberty ? to te!l the truth; and then he added if this were 
un nce * | so the traders were mere cabbages, and not flow- 
: ; “ ‘ers, &c. The reporter caught the cabbage phrase, 
It is very difficult to judge of what the future of | and in the next morning’s Bee he reported Mr. P. 
Frankfort is likely to be from her present situation. | as representing that the morals of Boston trade 
Will she be reconciled to the dominion of Prussia? aes so bad oa —— — cabbages, < a 
: rt of a triumphant this happened to be the only sermon we ever he: 
i hh eee ab ate a ar | from that preacher we used to receive all subse- 
power, although she sees that anot ner city — | quent reports of his sayings with some grains of 
—will become the capital of the new empire? allowance. And we allow a little something now 
Frankfort was, and is, an essentially commercial | on account of the fact that Wade is a radical, and 
city. Since the occupation of Prussia her com- | — gi _ ae ‘ad was, Johnsonian, and its re- 
merce has flagged, her great banking-houses have | as <i spies ye ras 
removed to other localities, and the spirit of enter-| Tue Amenities or Lire.—The Springfield 
prise is apparently on the wane. What has Prus- | ( Mass.) Republican tells this story :— 
sia, what has even a united Germany, to give in Bane was a pe ag teste Op ae agerbls es 
me > Pp ia gi ow | 0n a rail-car out of Springtie-d the other day. 
eS age Seen eee sige: . ah es = big, black, but clean and well-dressed, ‘colored 
ncthing but heavy taxes and the incubus of 4 },\ther’ entered and sat down by one of the, at 
foreign garrison—precisely the same unwelcome | least formerly, ‘ruling race.’ The white man 
presents which Austria was wont to bestow upon looked venom at the black one, and hissing out, 
Venice and Verona. It appears to me that the | Du you roe I am going vey yibe bya black 
Sis us f ' nigger like you?—let me out,’ squeezed by into 
only hope for Frankfort lies either in overwhelm- | the aisle and took a vacant seat in front, by the 
ing adverses to the Prussian throne from with- | side of a small Yale student-lad from Springfield. 
out (say from France, or France with Austria,) | bong ae a cc agen oie saying, 
or else in the rising of the Prussian and domi- | ass out,’ got up and went back to the seat just 
nant German populations beyond and above all vacated near the black man. The party to the 
thrones to republican liberty. A Frenchman, of | _ part cid pale — added ia onlinagen 
: , sute- | ‘Do you prefer to sit by a nigger! ‘I preter to 
more thap usual shrewdness and of rare acute lait Gr a geationan.” “Die sa dateway Lam not 
ness in looking ahead, recently observed to Me 4 gentleman?’ ‘A gentleman never swears, nor 
that while Count Bismarck was certainly, wheth- | insults a man because of his color.’ ‘You skall 
‘onsciously or not, working in the cause of be taken care of, you impudent jackanape.’ When 
apiece Sottnee PuTetties was beyond the | the black brother, stalwart and suggestive, spoke 
Pro‘rens, | Fey : : | in—'‘I will take care of him, sir,’ there ensued ‘a 
Bismarckian period in Germany, as in France } splendid passage of silence,’ and the car went on, 
it was beyond that of Napoleon. ‘‘Wait,”’ said |and there was no assault and battery for the Wor- 
he—he is a republican, too,—“let Bismarck carry | CeSter police court. 
on his idea of unification ; let Napoleon carry; Tuap. STEVENS AND “‘EXcLUSIVE’’ CEME- 
on his idea of reform; both ideas tend to make TERIES.-—The Lancaster (Penn.) Express relates 
the people perceive both their right and their | this incident of the consistency and freedom from 
strength. The time is not far distant when this! prejudice of Mr. Steyens :— 
very activity among the thrones will eventuate in| Several years ago, when the Lancaster Cem- 
their overthrow. I rejoice in every act of tyranny etery was incorporated, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
with which the ideas of Bismarck and of Napo- evar oS elie bere d 
bf . i e4 : Pal. x «4 ¥ ’ y 
icon are accompanied—they quicken the prepara- | papers, he noticed, for the first time, the clause 
tion. Let Germany be united—the more force and | prohibiting the interment of colored people in the 
tyranny used the better. The force will make | cemetery. He at once sagt = me —— 
Pec aa oa . Pees ee /company, with his reasons, and /asked that they 
the forcibly-united hate the uniting, power; ate te Gus upon tte wena. Ac wheek Wem hee ie 
unity itself will give that hatred power to act.” Hurchased a couple of lots in Woodward Hill 
You will see by this expression exactly what I Cemetery, and when the deeds were handed to 
have found to be the creed of leading intelligent him he noticed a similar Se the 
republicans in Europe. They view with compla- | burial of people of color. The brave) old man 
‘ = is | declared that he could not consent to have his 
cency both the progress of Bismarck’s work and | bones laid in a cemetery where any of God’s 
the rude means by which he is accomplishing it. | children were excluded for no fault of their own, 
They believe both to be a preparation for the and he promptly returned _ ee then, 
overthrow of thrones. They believe, too, the only a tew days ago, selecte & lotin “shreiner 8 
: . | Cemetery,” where no such distinction is made 
time quickly approaching when the preparation }among the dead, and there will the dust of the 
will have matured, and thrones in one way or an- | Old Commoner repose—not, we trust, however, 
anwhile allow for | until he has seen the great work of reconstructing 
the nation on an-enduring basis of liberty and 


other pass away. You must me 


the enthusiasm of fceling, not always accompan- 
ied by reasoning of a deliberative kind, which | 
gives the tone to the republicanism of the old 
world. This is keen constantly in the \utterances 
of its ablest disciples; in the rhapsodical ha- | 
rangues of Victar Hugo, the strangely incoherent | 
letters of Garibaldi, and the easy despair of Louis 
Kossuth. I doubt very much if republicanism, | 
when it comes in Europe, will take the form | 
which the dreams of these men picture to them- | 
selves; and one reason is that the popular ele- | 
ment will become so powerful, before the consum- 
mation, as to afford to stop short of Eutopias; 
that it will be too powerful to meet with such a 
resistance as will drive it to excess; that, there- 
fore, we shall see constitutional republics, and not 
reigns of terror, take the place of monarchies | 
absolute and nominally limited. I have written 
somewhat more at length on this topic than I in- 
tended; and was drawn into it by being present , 
here in Frankfort and observing the manifest ef- 
fects of the war‘and the tendency of public opin- 
ion. But, as the future of Europe, inasmuch 
as it looks fair to be a future in which the nations 
will draw nearer in institutions and sympathy to 
our own country, can hardly fail of being an in- | 
teresting topic to Americans, and especially to 
the enlightened community in which the Common- | 


wealth circulates, I aiso write. Rivour. | 
| 





HOME NOTES. | 


Bierstadt’s last and grand picture of “The | 
Domes of the Yosemite’ is now open for exhi- | 
bition at Williams & Everett’s gallery. <A brief | 
inspection of the painting convinces us that the | 
artist has here delineated the chef d’aurre of his 
genius. The sublimity of these mountain peaks, 
the wildness of the rocky gorge, through which 
the trickling brook, falling from the hills hun- 
dreds of feet high, the green beauty of the limit- 
ed foliage, and the faithfulness to nature general- 
ly, combine to make this a marvellous result of | 
the painters’ art. 


Mr. Milmore’s clay model of the monument 


equal rights, which he has so long and so consist- 
ently labored for, triumphantly consummated. 


Tue Pustic Dest or THe SEVERAL STATES. 
We find in an exchange paper the following table 
of the State debts in 1860 and in 1866. It is un- 
derstood that the latter amount in the rebel States 
does not include their war debt; in the loyal States 


it does :— 
—— Indebtedness. 








1860. 1866. 
Alabama.....................-85.48,000 $6 .204,972 
Armaneas........... ....-..... 8.002.622 3,252,401 
OONGOPDIR 5 is bocce 8s dec ence MIOROUUU 4.974.058 

| Connecticut............. 50,000 ei 
DOD i esa debesccaccsss nil. TOA 
Florida ......... We peeve Reka 883.000 638.853 

Serpe 2,670,750 5.706.500 
EES EEO EL S| 10.179, 267 8.633.252 
EE er OE DOPED . 10,286,855 7,568,475 
TOW coos cokek aol esasae keke eee 622,296 
AMUN. Soc 505k a as Pa iss hwes acs nil. 650 896 
Kentucky............ i paue eee 5,479,244 5.238.692 
Los Asians... 2. 5. seas ss s+ 5» 210,028,908 13,357 .999 
Rear saan Seite sins eye 5,803,681 | 
DONT OOII i oss 8 a Jewdccvccseee Gil. 2 yh ae See rare 
Massechunetts. . {0.5.0.2 .0...000 7155,978 25,555,747 
MON fie isos sev eeie 8,473432 6.708.324 
Minnesota. ....).......00e00+++ 2,02D.000 2.625.000 
Missouri... 0.0... cee eee oe eB Ge OO 37.145.928 
New Hampshire..... .......... 82.148 4.169.818 

| New Jersey.......... 95.000 8,395,200 

UMMM ROMS oo a crendtns a5 Oe 84.182.905 | 51,753,082 
North Carolina. ............... 9,129,505 11,483,000 
BIG oo caps wwaas (sss sca conto epee / 18,351,018 
Oregon. . 7.5 SUA Rn Bk 85.312 ZIS.574 
Peunsylvania....5.\..... ..+..87,849,126 f 35,622,052 
Minto Talend. 5 fo cee in ss nil. / 3,626,500 
South Carolina ........°5 ER Bron ara 
SESE PERS Te, : 3.277 BAT 
Wexner skeen Ril. 2.320.360 
of, Rote et eae pera ree nil. 1.567, £00 
Wireitithss. .s. 0. sas eeecss os beeen 45,119,741 
WintOBM ss a5 553 4 oe ta a 2,282,191 

THOU Ty * 
NEWS OUTLINE. 
Political. 


General Sickles has issued an order postponing | 


the adjourned August session of the South Caro- 
lina legislature until further orders. He has or- 
dered the suspension of jury trials in North Caro- 
lina, owing to failure in the revision of the jury 
lists. 

The ‘‘conservatives’’ in Tennessee are discharg- 
ing their negroes for voting as they did at the re- 
cent election. 

The registers of voters in Louisiana show 42,- 
6652 white and 79,129 black voters. In the city of 
New Orleans the white voters have a majority of 
Y21 at present. 

Jefferson Davis visited Stanstead, Canada, near 


for the soldiers’ lot in Forest Hills Cemetery 
gives promise of a most successful and suggea- the Vermont line, about a week ago, and while 
Gee walk fart driving about the village he received severat hints 

- i waa ‘ ae i : that he was not an agreeable visiter, and the man 
the design is that of a citizen-soldier, resting jn charge of the beautiful grounds of Carlos Pierce 
upon his musket, his thoughtful countenance most | flatly retused to let the arch traitor drive through 
the grounds. 


As we have before mentioned, 


expressive of the responsibility he has assumed, 


Domestic. 

A fire occurred in the oil region of Petrolia, 
C. W.,on Saturday, which destroyed ten wells 
and property to the amount of $80,000. 

The reports received at the Department of 
Agriculture represent the prospects for good crops 
to be the best since the establishment of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

The next statement of the public debt will show 
a considerable reduction in the debt. Since May 
31, about forty millions of dollars in interest have 
been paid, half of which was in coin. : 

On Saturday last only sixty-four feet of the 
tunnel for the Central Pacific Railroad at the 
summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains remain- 
ed to be cut. About the 15th of the month, it is 
believed, locomotives will pass through. 

One hundred cells are to be added to the State 
Prison at Charlestown. Two hundred volumes 
have been added to the library, and $20,000 will 
be the net profit of the institution to the State, 
this year, making it the most prosperous year. 

It now appears probable that Williams, alias 
Miller, who awaits trial for the murder of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gowing at Ascutneyville, Vt., had no 
accomplice. Wm. Ellis, the man who got of the 
cars with the murderer at Claremont, has come 
forward and cleared himself. He spoke to the 
murderer, thinking him a Claremont man; but 
there his connection with him ended. 

Seven men empioyed on the railroad six miles 
from Fort Harker were killed by Indians on Sat- 
urday. The Indians then proceeded to a stage- 
station and drove off twenty horses and mules un- 
der the fire of fifty soldiers at three hundred yards. 
They were pursued, but were found to be too 
strong for the pursuing party. 

The despatches from Omaha, by way of Chi- 
cago, give ghastly accounts of recent outrages by 
Indians, who, it seems, have learned the trick of 
throwing trains off the track. 

The weekly report of the live stock market 
shows a supply of 2269 cattle, 8913 sheep, 1900 
hogs, and 150 veals—13,232 animals, beside poul- 
try. Little change in prices; pork a trifle high- 
er and lamb a little lower. 

The statement of the condition of the public 
debt on the Ist of August, shows a reduction of 
$4,309,510.98 since the June statement. 

A deputy State constable was attacked by a 
mob in Chicopee, Mass., on Monday night, and 
several casks of liquor taken from him. He nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. 

The jury in the Surratt case had not agreed at 
the last accounts. A plan to rescue the prisoner, 
said to have been discovered by the Washington 
detectives, was on foot. 

The steam yacht “Alice Riggs,” belonging to 
Mr. Jacob Lorillard of New York, was sunk off 
Cape Hatteras on Friday morning last while on a 
voyage to Baracoa. The officers and crew were 
saved by the steamship ‘“‘ Virgo.”” 

Advices from Mexico to July 28, by way of 
Havana, state that the election for President of 
the Mexican republic was progressing peaceably. 
Santa Anna was still in prison. A New Orleans | 
despatch has a report that Rear-Admiral Palmer 
had gone to the City of Mexico to demand the 
release of the general. 

A Key West despatch of August 3, says that 
paying out the submarine cable between Cuba 
and Florida began on Saturday, and that the line 
will be open August 16. : 


Foreign. 
Saturday, Aug. 5.—In the British House of 
Lords last night, the reform bill was ordered to 
a third reading. Despatches from Athens an- 
; hounce the defeat of the Turks in recent engage- 
ments in Crete. Mr. Bancroft has arrived at 
Paris on the way to Berlin. The King of Prus- 
sia has issued a proclamation assuming the du- 
ties of Sovereign of the North German States. 
Count Bismarck’s official newspaper in Berlin 
urges European intervention in Cretan affairs. 
Louis Kossuth has been chosen a member of the 
Hungarian Diet by the citizens of Waitzen with- 
out opposition. 
Monday, Aug. 5.—The Greek government an- 
nounces its intention to declare war against Tur- 
key should hostilities not cease in Crete before 
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CLOCK’S EXCELSIOR HAIR RE- 

STORER will positively restore grey bair to ita origingl col- 

or, eather black or brown ; prevents it from falling off ; cures 

a}l humors or eruptions on the scalp; makes the hair grow 

on bald heads when bald from disease ; it iscl-an; does not 

gum the hair ; is elegantly perfumed. Sold by al! apothe- 
caries. F. B. CLOCK, CaEMist aNd APOTHECARY, 

PRopRieToR, 
Apr.20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








SLIGHTLY DAMAGED. 


each. SHUTE & SON, 175 Washington street. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 3d inst., by Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Walter 8. 
Underwood, of New York, to Miss Fanny E. Niles, of Bos- 
t 


on. 
7th inst., by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. David C. Marr to Miss 
Adeline Laughton, both of Boston. 


Bangor, Robert Slade, Jr., of Boston, to Miss Emma ‘L., 
daughter of Henry Butman, Esq., of Dixmont. 


DEATHS. 














Ast inst., suddenly, Samuel Bradlee, 89. 
3d inst., Ruth Elizabeth, wife of Dr. N. H. Dillingham, 
7 yrs. ; 
In Chelsea, 6th inst., Jonathan Pierce, Esq., 57. 
In Malden, 31st ult., Phylenda C., wife of A. D. Lamson, 
46 yrs. 6 mos. 10 days. 
In Ellsworth, Me., 2d inst., Julia H., daughter of Ira Per- 
ham, of this city. 
Drowned, at Mt. Desert, Me., 24th ult., Francis T. Clark 
and Ellen B., his wif2, of Framingham. 
In Beloit, Wis., 18th ult., by accidental drowning, Henry 
Zelotes Hosmer, formerly of Camb. idge, Mass., 3: 


OBITUARY. 
True wife and true mother: what more can be said 
Of the loftiest of living, the sainthest of dead? 


and of Sarah Augusta Wright, who sat so long at ‘‘the open 
gate,”’ catching and transmitting the glory of ‘‘the beauti- 
ful life’? beyond, and awaiting the summons which has at 
last called her to its delights,—these words, and those oth- 
ers which they inelude, true woman, may with entirest 
truthfulness be said. ; 

From the early years when severe sickness taught her the 
value of health, she gave herself, with an outspoken conse- 
eration, to the brave work of medical study and practice 
with her sister. in spirit as by natural ties, Harnot K Hunt. 
And through all those years and trials she was kept serene 
and hopeful by the sweet family affectioa and courage that 
made a sacred atmosphere about her. __ 

When the relations and duties of wife and mother came to 
her, she gave herself again to those with a devotion as entire 
as it was joyfuland beautiful—a devotion which took her 
from no noble social duty or help, but only from the ordin- 
ary social outside pleasures. The home was not only the 
sphere of duty to ber, but of delight—it was her paradise 
of pleasures. She was beloved, and supreme in it—its 
priestess and its provitence. Ifow many a faltering, dis- 
heartened soul, fainting under heavy burdens, ought its al- 
tars to find again the Jost faith and love, to find the burdens 
blossoming into blessings ! 

For what she had made her own home she strove to make 
those of all others,—not by holy, courageous examp e alone, 
but by the frank, wise word, always sincere and sweet, and 
therefore never intrusive, and by the divine magnetism of 
her lofty spirit. So that ber home became the fountain 
whose beauty charmed the worn worker from his weariness ; 
whose overflow blest, and freshened. and gladdened many 
and many a barren and arid, and perhaps otherwise a biight- 
ed, home. 

How genuine, how beautiful were the tributes that poured 
in perpetual succession upon the dear ones she had left! 
How eloquent, with their unutterable thanksgiving for the 
gift of her life and love, were the eyes that looked their last 
upon her transfigured beauty ! 


6 


English Silk Umbrellas, good size, good quality, for $3.00 | 


In Dixmont, Me., 24th ult., by Rev. Daniel Goodwin, of 


REAL ESTATE. 


$.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


Ne. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
4 houses in Roxbury. 
1 house in West Koxbury- 
2 estates on line of Boston & Worcester Railroad. 
An estate at Jamaica Pisin. 
An estate at Dorchester. 
An estate at Waltham. 
"eres houses on desirable streets at the South and West 








Apply to TOLMAN & HUNTING, 
June 1. 3m 11 Bromfield street, Boston. 
LADIES’ 





SILK UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


Now open at 21 Winter street, among which may be found 

| many of the elegant PARISIAN STYLES. The EXTEN- 
SION HANDLE, which is acknowledged to excel all others. 

| Also, a superior stock of GENTLEMEN’S SILK AND GING- 

| HAM UMBRELLAS, Gold-Headed Canes, &c., &c. CHIL- 

DREN’S UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 

“ne LYON & CO., 


June 8. No. 21 Winter street. 





S. A. STETSON & CO., 
GAS-PIPE FITTERS, 





AND DEALERS IN 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


| of every de-cription. Ornamertat Bronzes, Lamp SHape 
| in great variety, aud every article appertaining to the 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


In our Wareroom may be found the largest as-ortment 
GAS FIXTURES in New England, which we offer at fair 
prices, and warrant in every particular. 

Goods carefully packed for shipping to any part of the 
country. 








No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 
July 13. 3n 
L. A. ELLIOT & CO.,, 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(" Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INST'N, 
BOSTON, 


48 Summer St., corner of Arch St. 





Deposits in this institution draw interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum for all full months they remain in the 
bank. All deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are 
secured to the depositor by a guarantee fund of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 





| terests on veposits commences monthly, instead of quarter- 
| ly as in other savings banks. The advantage to depositors 
| resulting from this plan, is sufficiently apparent when we 


One of the peculiar features of this institution is that in- they have confidence, who alone will be responsible to them 


But more than all these to her mother’s heart must be the | : A . : : 
testimony to her life and its power of love and good of those | consider that if, tor instance, in a savings bank, in which 
who bear the blessing of life from her, so worthily! who |Oneof the quarters begins on the second Wednesday of | 
have learned through her to honor and reverence all woe | January, a deposit should be made on the first day of Feb- | 


manhood, and help the world brethre ly al | ruary, and withdrawn on the first day of July following, no | 
family. ee eee ene. Maly © longer | interest whatever would be paid therefor, while the same | 


“Lappy he with such a mother! Faith in womankind ©| deposit would draw fire monhts’ interest in this institution ; | 
beats with his blood, and trust in all things hizh comes | 0? if withdrawn three, six or nine months thereafter, would | 
easy to him ” : i is | draw five months more interest here than in other savings 

Looking on the pure calm of that salntly face, how many | banks. 5 : 
overflowing tarts thanked God that be had set his seal of | Bank open for deposits and payments daily from 90 clock | 
approval toa life so broadly lived, by these, its ripest and | A-M. to 3 o’clock P.M., and Saturdays until 7} o'clock P.M., 
richest results! that the double mission of one woman at | for the accommodation of depositors. BS 
least, as physician at once of soul and of body, was proven RICHARD HOLMES, President. 








Sept. 1, and preparations for such a contingency | 
, are in progress. The ‘‘Dunderberg”’ has reached | 
| Cherbourg. She is said to have shown excellent | 
sea qualities. The departure of Napoleon for | 
Austria is postponed. Arrangements -for an in- | 
terview between him and the King of Prussia | 
are said to be in progress. The election of Kos- | 
suth to the Hungarian Diet causes some uneasi- | 
ness among the conservatives. 
Tuesday, Aug. 6.—A London despatch of the | 
4th instant states that the American practice | 
squadron has sailed trom Portsmouth for this | 
country. The Paris semi-officials papers deny | 
that the proposed visit of the Emperor to Vienna 
has any political meaning. A commission to re- 
vise the claims of France against Mexico has | 
just been appointed. Hamburg, it is said, re- | 
The 


seca detain Rs 





fuses to join the new German Zollverein. 
Russian loan does not meet with much favor in 
London. A reform meeting was held in Hyde | 
Park yesterday. 
Wednesday Aug. 7.—In the British House of | 
Lords on Monday night the amendment to the 
reform bill, increasing the lodger franchise, was | 
reconsidered and afterwards rejected. Last night | 
the bill was read a third time and passed. The) 
Foreign Secretary has promised the House of | 
Commons to give to the public the ‘‘Alabama’”’ | 
claims eorrespondence before the close of the ses- | 
sion. The contract for carrying the mails, at the | 
| expiration of the Cunnard contract, wil! be open | 
to all vessels,—British steamers receiving the | 
preference. Thirty-three Fenians have been con- | 
victed by the Tipperary commission. It is stat- | 
ed that the British captives in Abyssinia are no 
longer in the hands of King Theodorus. Mr. 
Bancrott has arrived in Berlin. The question of 
, the Papal succession seems to be discussed in | 
| France, and the name ot a French bishop is men- 
tioned as the choice of the French Gitendinnak| 
: for that office. Negotiations are in progress look- | 
| ing to a new concordat between the Papal and | 
Austrian governments. Kossuth, it is said, has ; 
declined a seat in the Hungarian Diet. | 
Thursday, Aug. 8.—The Prussian government | 
is becoming uneasy for the safety of Baron Mag: | 
nus, the Prussian Minister to Mexico, no de- | 
spatches having been received from him since his | 
interference in behalf of Maximilian. The Prus- ; 
sian commission to test the Chassepot rifle—the | 








; French invention—have reported against its use 


| 





divine, and therefore helpful, and not hurtful, to the truest | May 25. 3m ANSON J. STONE, Treasurer. C. KE. FULLER & CO.,2 State street. 4t July 20. 
social order, by all these undeniabie tokens! sve tere aneemmentpenr eee ITE SOR TERARD TS | PRET ee \ , le 

And so, against all cavil of what woman may be and do; ah ROE , % x 
against all the discouragements of ber way. shall stand for- | THOSE YOM MONWEALTIL OF MASSACHU- 
ever ¢) those who have known it, the true, pure, perfect life | 


of Sarah Augusta Wright, as wife, mother, sister, physi- | Who would possess a mo:t graphic and l.fe-like description | 


cian, priest and prophet of the better order to come ina | of the White Liill-of New Hampshire ; those whoare pleased | 
gg + agubago el Aa il a Sl | with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their 
ers ; ber life was so real, so earnest, 60 spiritual, that its | Steep and craggy summits, should read 


beautiful order, its thoughtful love stilt reign like a pres- 
5 


ence in the minutest details of the family life ; while its un- 
faitering faith makes them rejoice, as if beholding face to 
Their Legends, Landscape and Poetry. 


face the joy upon which she has entered. She is not parte: 
from them, only more nearly united, and uniting them to 
the beloved who have *‘gone before.” C. M. S. 

BY THOMAS STARR KING. 


a ' 


<< ‘*Those who love to pore over Indian legends and stories | 
AN ELEVATING AND) of early settiers ; those who are delighted with vivid and en- 
INSPIRING VOLUME.” 


| thusiastic descriptions of the boldest and grandest scenery 

}in America, will find in this book a gratification far beyond 
SOME OF THE THOUGHTS OF “The best of companions for a yachting excursion ora | 
JOSEPH JOUBERT seaside visit, but to be read with caution by those who can- | 
bd | 


| ordinary opportunities of like nature. 
not gratify the longing for the ocean which it is sure to ex- | 
TRANSLATED BY GEORGE IH. CALVERT, 














Price $3.50, in Cloth; $8.00, Turkey Gilt. 
cite,” says the Daily Adve-tiser, is 


A SUMMER CRUISE 


Author of ‘‘First Year in Europe,’’ ‘‘The Gentleman,” etc., 
preceded by a Notice of Joubert, by the Translator. 








“This little volume is worth its weight in gold. It has as- a = 
tonished us not a little for the point and brilliancy, the ele- The Coast of New England. 
vation and the piety of the brief sayings which it recorus.”’ % Es 
16mo. Price $1.50. 


New Englander, 

‘*We have been much entertained with the perusal of Mr. 
Calvert's translation cf these *‘Thoughts,”’ which, inter- 
spersed here and there with an Americanism or two, is, on 
the whole, exceedingly well done; and we can recommend | EET 
our English readers when they want a little change from the - 7 - 
seriousness of Pascal and the {ll-nature of Rochefocauld, to | PUBLISHED BY 
seek it in these fresh, tender, ennoblipg utterances of Jou- 


es ag ryt CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 


| 
1 vol , 16mo., price $1.50. For sale by all booksellers, or | | 


“‘At once instructive and entertaining, and makes the | 
reader ‘wild’ to go upon a similar cruise.”"— NV. Y. Commer- | 
cial, i 





sent by mail free of postage. 117 Washington St., Boston. 
*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, or nay be | 
Aug. 3. 
carrer 


| 


| ordered through any bookseller. 2 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 9 See 
203 Washington Strect, cor. of Bromfield. WILHELIS METHOD 


Aug. 10. st | Of Teaching Vocal Classes, adapted to use in the school- 














| FIRST GOLD MEDAL, and ELIAS HOWE, Jr., waa created 








THE, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


THEIR FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS AS 
AN INVESTMENT. 





The rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now 
building west from Omaha, Nebraska, and forming, with its 
western connections, an unbroken line across the continent, 
attracts attention to the value of the First Mortgage Bonds 
which the Company now offer to the public. The first ques- 
tion asked by prudent investors is, ‘‘Are these bonds se- 
cure’? Next, ‘‘Are they » profitable investment?” To re- 
ply in'brief:— ; 

Ist. The early completion of the whole great line to the 
Pacific is as certain as any future business event can be. | 
The Government grant of cver twenty million acres of land | 
and fifty million dollars in its own bonds practically guar- 
antees it. One-fourth of the work is already done, and the 
track continues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day. 

2d. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon 
what promises to be one of the most profitable lines of rail- 
road inthe country. For many years it must be the only 
line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific ; and being withou 
competition, it can maintain remunerative rates. 

3d. Three hundred and seventy-six miles of this road are 
finished, and fully equipped with depots, locomotives, cars, 
&c., and two trains are daily running each way. The ma- 
terials for the remaining 141 miles to the eastezn base of the 
Rocky Mountains are on hand, apd it is under contract to 
be done in September. 

4th. The net earnings of the sections already finirhed are 
several times greater than the gold interest upen the First 
Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile 
of the road were built, the part already completed would 
not only pay interest and expenses, but be profitable to the 
Company. 

5th. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only 
as the road progresses, and therefore can never be in the 
market unless they represent a bona fide property. 

6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law to asum 
equal to what is granted by the U. 8. Government, and for 
which it takes a second lien as its security. This amount 
upon the first 517 miles west from Omaha is only $16,000 
per mile. 

7th. The fact that the U. 8S. Government considers a sec- 
ond lien upon the road a good investment, and that some of 


the shrewdest railroad bu Iders of the country have already 
paid in five million dollars upon the stock (which is to them 
a third lien), may well inspire confidence in a first lien. 
8th. Although it is not claimed that there can be any bet- 
ter securities than Governments, there are parties who con- 
sider a first mortgage upon such a property as this the very 
best security in the world, and who sell their Governments 
to re-invest in these bonds—thus securing a greater interest. 
9th. As the Union Pacific Railroad bonds are offered for 
, the present at 90 cents on the dollar and accrued interest, 
they are the cheapest security in the market, being over 15 
per cent. less than U. 8. stocks. 
10th. At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 
Over Nipe per Cent. Interest. 
The daily wi as are already large, and they will 
continue to be reeeived in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Bank, No. 7 Nassau street, 
Ciark, Dopas & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall street, 
Joan J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 83 Wall street, 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained. They will also be sent by mail from the Com- 
| pany’s office, No. 20 Nassau street, New York, on applica- 
| tion. Subscribers will select their own Agents in whom 

















| for the safe delivery of the bonds. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
(G¥> Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO , 40 State street. 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street. 

MATTHEW BOLLES & CO., &) State street. 
IIEAD & PERKINS, 82 City Exchange. 
DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES, 102 State street. 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK. 





Orrice or SERGEANL-AT-ARMS, 
Boston, July 1), 1867. 
From this date, and until further notice, the Executive | 
Chambers of His Excellency the Governor and the Honora- | 


ble Council, and the Offices of the Adjutant-General, Pay- | 


master, of the Insurance, Bank and Land Commissioners, of 
the Agent of the Board of State Charities, Clerk of the | 
House of Representatives, and of the Sergeant-at-Arms, will | 
be at No. 148 Tremont street, corner of West street. 

The Offices of the Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor of the 
Commonwealth, the Secretaries of the Board of Education 
andof Agriculture, the Surgeon-General, the Tax-Commis- 
sioners and the Library will remain at the State House, en- 
trance on Mount Vernon street. JOHN MORISSEY, 
4t Sergeant-at-Arma. 








“HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, 


With all the latest erp For manufacturing and 
family sewing. THE HOWE MACHINES were awarded the 





a KNiGuT oF THe LeGion or Honor by the Emperor Napoleon | 
for the Sewing Machines exhibited at the Paria Exposition. 


neon orm ————=» 


BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at our 
SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
A large and superior collection of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 


The Steck, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers ot Furniture. 
July 6. tf 





- PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


iy Manutacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 

ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 

reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 

years 





PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Aug. 3 bn 


~ = 
CHOICE MUSIC 
To acheap form for the use of Choirs, Societies and Con- 
ventions. 

THE CHORALIST. Comprising Standard Choruses, An- 
thems, Trios, Quartets, &e. With accompaniment for the 
Organ and Pianoforte. 21 Nos., each 20 cents. 

THE OPERA. Comprising Trios, Quartets and Choruses, 
from favorite operas. 12 Nos., each 25 cents. 

CHORALCLASSICS. Comerising C.ntatas and Chorusea 
by a gag composers. 12 Nos. Prices from 20 to 75 cents 
each. 

List of pieces contained in the above sent on application. 
A liberal discount from the above made on quantities to 
Choirs, Societies and Conventions 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisuers, 

Aug. 3. 3t 277 Washington street. 





———— 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Ts now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have been established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 





Ninety ef the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin, 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Bosten. 


LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 8m July 13. 


FLORAL PLACE, 
679 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN STS. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 


is prepared to fillany order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, 
FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. é 

WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 
greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 

BOUQUETS and FRESII FLOWEKS constantly on hand, 
ready for immediaie delivery. 

Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 








The New and Spacious 


GREENHOUSES 


are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
itors. tf July 6. 


~ 
FOR SALE, 
By J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Court street, 10 farmsin Hud- 
son, all sizes and © rices, on liberal terms; 7 in Stow, two 
cheap for cash ; 5 in Acton, on very liberal terms ; one good 
house, sheds and large barn, ten acres of land, good fences, 
good water, some fruit,—an excellent place for poultry ; 
price $800, half cash, balance on time. Farms in Newton, 
Hyde Park, Biighton, Waltham, Reading, Andover, &c. 
.soperty bought, sold or exchanged on liberal terms. 
Property placed in our hands for disposal will receive 
prompt attention, and parties fairly deait with. 


J. L. CHAPIN & C€0., 
121 Court street 


& Bonds given if desised. 


Mar. 23. ily 





PAPER, ETC. 


LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 


be put into paper, without being exposed to inspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & 8ON, 
Papen MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
May 18. tf 





This. with eighty-two competitors, places the HOWE MA- 
CHINES at the head of #lt Sewing Machines in the world. 
THE FIRST AND THE BEsT. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, Genera N. E. AGENTS, 
Aug. 3. 3m No. 69 Bromfield street, Boston. 


N 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


W. FREELAND, BEARD & (CO., 











E. G. LUCAS & Co., 


Agents for the sale of WHITTEMORE’S IMPROVED RAIL- | 


WAY JOINTS. These Joints are rapidly gaining the ap- 
proval of railways. They have been in use now several 
months, and in every particular have met the demands made 
upon them. 


ein relic }rocm. By John Hullah. Price 60 cents. Sent post-paid. 
{ OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisuers, 
3t 


July 27. nee a7 Washington street. 
- Jd R. ANDREWS, 


> 


| 


and his pose the perfection of ease and graceful- | 


General Sheridan has removed Hernandez, city 
treasurer of New Orleans, and appointed Stoddart 


in the Prussian army. A liberal convention in The attention of gentlemen connected with railways is so- 


ED. FILLEBROWN & CO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


je 

| CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Street, Besteon. 

C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 








ba 


ness. It was a difficult figure to handle, but Mr. | }[owell to succeed him. 


Milmore has admirably succeeded. The Ames " has remov e 

company of Chicopee put it into bronze, and by , tO¥2 of Sumter, S. C., for ill using the blacks 
: ae gaa : ..,. and for inefficiency. 

New Year's it will be mounted, the top of the The total number of voters registered in Ala- 

soldier (seven feet high) being about sixteen feet bama is 112,400, of whom 65,700 are blacks. 

The relations of the President and the Secreta- 


from the ground. le T Y : 
ry of War are anything but harmonious. <A de- 


“TENNESSEE AND Kentucxy.—The result of 
the election in Tennessée,.on Thursday week, try has been asked to resign. 
2 The Rebel General Hindman, of Arkansas, 
; f j ey who has been trying to live in Mexico, but finds 
being reelected Governor by 50,000 /majority, | jr unpleasant, has returned to Arkansas, and came 
John Eaton, Jr., Superintendent of-Fducation by | out quite radical. He advises the people to regis- 
the same or larger majority. and all the Republi- ter, and accept the Congressional plan of recon- 
can Congressmen by majorities like the following ; | S@Ucton- : . . : 
oe a5 THR . The Va. Republican State Convention adjourned 
Ist district, R. R. Butler, 12,000; 2d, Horace’ on Friday. Immediately afterwards a mass-meet- 
Maynard, 10,000; 3d, Wm. B. Stokes, 7,000; 4th, ing was organized, and Mr. Botts made a speech, 
James Mullins, 5,000; Sth, John Trimble, 7,000; 12 which eee pe the action of the — — 
: oe rn, Pa Lk: vention, and urged harmonious action. e reat 
Heb, Sem M. Arnell, 5000; 7th, Isaac R. Hawkins, an address be ge plattorm, which, however, the 
1,500; Sth, David A. Nunn, 1,500. The blacks, meeting refused to accept. Resolutions 


shows an unparalleled Union strength, Brownlow 


General Sickels has removed the police of the . 


! with Prussia. 


spatch to the associated press says that the Secre- ; 


| Thomas. 
, night, after a long debate, the amendments made 


i one eweption rejected; the amendment providing 


tm one ewte 


were ; 
of course, were solidly on the side of the Repub- adopted indorsing the military commanders in the { 


Soutbern Germany advises union with the North- 
ern Confederation. , 

Friday, Aug. 9.—A Berlin despatch says that —_— en 
the Prussian revenue exceeds the expenditure, | 


and no new taxes will be necessary. ‘The city of | E. G. LUCAS & CO., 


| Hamburg has agreed to sign the military treaty, Steamboat & Railway Supplies, 
About 1500 women and children 13 Batterymarch St., Boston. 


, licited to this most important invention. 
| Working models will be furnished on application to the 

















were taken off the island of Candia by the French | Avg. 10. 6t 
' squadron recently sent to their relief, and con- | ae 
veyed to a place of safety. The Russian loan is | * Me 
: . NEW BOOK 


quite successful in Paris. The presence of Mr. | 
Doolittle in Copenhagen, it seems, has called OF CHORUSES. Forty-five Opera Choruses selected and 
forth a positive denial of the report that he was arranged from the works of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Donizet- 
the bearer of a proposal to buy the Island of St. | ¢j, Gounod, Verdi, Fictow, Spontini, Wagner, Herold, Bish- 
In the British House of Commons last op, Balfe, Benedict, and others, forming a most valuable col- 
lection for Societies, Conventions, Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Clubs and Social Circles. By Edwin Bruce. Price $3.00. 
Copies mailed, postpaid. 
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3t 77 Washington street. 
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Monetary affairs continue quiet. Banks find the wants of THE U NDE RSIGN E D, 


their customers sufficient to absorb their funds, anda few Agents for the DANVERSPORT IRON WORKS, is now pre- 
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NOW READY 
FOR DISPOSAL AT 
390 State Street, Boston. 


This Bank, having written agreements with one or more | HYDE PARK, 














GILDER, J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Locking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 136 Washington Street, May 18. 6m 
No, 30 LAGRANGE 8T., nzak TREMUNT 8&T., = Ss 
BOSTON. OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Up Stairs.) WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 

(GFrOld Frames handsomely re-gilt. 6m Mar. 23. AOS Sch ae Stee ee 
me a : S ‘ og ae We offer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and — a 
pa PIC SSS Seite “ Re , | the latest style of goods, at the very lowest prices. J ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
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123 and 14 Summer Street, Beston. 





HENRY W. PRENCH, 
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JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 


July 6. 6m 





‘of the prominent Banking Houses of the principal cities of | Residences varying in price from $2500 to $11.000. situated 

EUROPE, ASIA and AFRICA, (numbering more than one 0n some of the most pleasant sites to be found in the igre 

: aa ity of Boston. Also, several furnished houses to rent for 

hundred and fifty.) to honor their CIRCULAR LE‘ TERS the senton.. All destréd tniormation wey ba Cbtelack ah the | = 
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Bankers. With these LETTERS one may leave America | are sixteen trains daily te and from Hyde Park, and the 
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DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIITES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Beston. 


May 13. 3m 








lican party. There was no out-break anywhere | 
in the State. 

The’ election in’ Kentucky on Monday last 
passed off quietly, and resulted in the success of 
he Democratic candidates generally. In fact, the 
State is hopelessly pro-rebel to-day, even the 
Union-Democrats being voted down. Hardly 
anything can save Kentucky till universal suf- 
frage is proclaimed by Congress. 


- 


City Matters.—The free baths continue in 
popularity. Despite the many cool days in July, 
200,374 baths were enjoyed by the populace. 

Shall Roxbury be annexed? is a question very 
little agitated just now. On the 9th of next 
month the vote is to be taken. To prepare for | 
a right decision, the city government has printed 
a large edition of the reports on the subject, which 
is to be generally distributed. 

The model of Ball’s equestrian “Washington” 
will be sent at once to the foundry of the Ames 
Manufacturing Company at Chicopee, who have 
made a contract for the casting. The statue is to 
be completed and placed on a site selected in the 
Public Garden, on the fourth of July next: The | 
city some years ago voted to appropriate $5000, | 
and to provide a base not to cost more than $5000, | 
as the coutribution of the city toward this work | 


Tue Ivacccracies or Rerorters.—Alluding | 
to the misquotation of Senator Wade, recently, | 


South, and promising to remember them at the | 
next nomination for Presidentand Vice-President. | 

Gen. Butler’s report concerning the exchange } 
of prisoners, made to the Congressional Commit- } 
tee, has been published. Butler's first proposi- 
tion for retaliation was squelched by Gen. Grant. 
After that, Butler was appointed Commissioner } 
of Exchange, but the Confederate government ; 
would not treat with him, and refused to exchange ; 
colored soldiers. He then turned his thoughts i 
again to retaliation, but was instructed by Gen. } 
Grant to decline all further negotiations. The 
latter thought it impolitic, as a military measure, 
to give up any Southern prisoners. In the mean- 
time, Butler, learning that colored prisoners were 
used as laborers in the South, threatened retalia- 
tion, as was sustained by Gen. Grant. In 1864 he 
ordered an exchange of 12,00 men through Col. 
Mulford. 

The following is the correspondence recently 
passed between the President and Secretary of | 
War:— 


ae ne 


Wasuincron, Aug. 5, 1567. 

Sir: Public considerations of a high character { 

constrain me to say that vour resignation as Secre- 
tary of War will be accepted. 
Very respectfully, 
Axprew Jouxsoy. 
How. Epwry M. Srayrox, Secretary of War.” 
To which the Secretary replied :— 
War Derarrmert. 
{ 
| 
} 
i 


' 
' 
“ExeccTive Mansioy, { 
| 
j 


WasuisGron, Aug. 5, 1867. 
Srr—Your note of this date has been received, 
stating that public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain you to say that my resignation as | 
Secretary of War will be accepted. In reply I 
have the honor to say that public considerations | 


of a high character, which have alone induced | peciall 


i report mo:e calls than they can answer at 7 per cent. and Pared to fill orders for 


+ 1864, beiag converted at the rate of over a million a day. 


upward. Good paper is generally discounted at 6@7 per 
cent., and the very best quality is in demand at 6 percent. | 
There is, however, more or less outside paper on the market, 
on which from 7} to 10 percent. is offered. Government se- 
curities are strong, and continue to advance. Funding is 
now going on very rapidly, the seven-thirties of August, commended. That they pos-ess very great advantages over 
ordinary Shoes there is no doubt, and the attention of all | 
interested is invited to a perusal of some of the reasuns | 
which are given herewith, for claiming that these Shoes are | 
su r to any hitherto offered to the American peopie i 
st. It is nearest to the natural formation of the foot of 
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Wherever these Shoes have been used they have been | 


An advance in prices is progressing. 6's of 1851, 112 ; 5-20’s, 
1862, 114} ; do., 1864, 1105 ; do., 1865, 111; do., 1865. new, 
108] ; do., 1867, mew, 108! ; 10-40’s, 102}: 7-30's, August, sa haus 
108; do., June. 107]; do, July, 1077. Gold market was 94. The bearing is equal, and the concursion as in the , Easlish Hair-Cloth, Plash, 
firm. The opening quotation was 140;. The government = ———— os ee ae 
: | 2 continuous, cannot slip ways, is | 
is reported to be selling to some extent, but not largely.) 1. ore durabie than the ordinary shoe. : 
The stock market is quiet in all departments. 4th. It can be nailed at any point of the circle without in- | the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
terfence with the Calk. | be found in Boston. 
Pamreee i 5th. The nails cannot be drawn or started by the travel of 
IAL the horse, and the shoe remains much firmer than others. | 
SPEC NOTICES. ' 6th. It is the only finished shoe ever offered ; it will wear | 

pe ATROPINE SPARE, ACETATES AY II ———————— & percent. jonger than others ; it is adapted for all classes | 
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lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four | 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO O& THREE 5 } 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed | 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. { 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- | 
eral nervous de:angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a ccmplete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicace system, and can 
| atwars be used with PERPSCT SarzTr. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most Emt- 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
Spinoza: 
A THINKER’S LIYE. 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


PRANGLATED PROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BAN. 

There was a countless throng of men in the 
streets, folding their hands, and praying to the 
Lord to protect the path of their deliverer. On 
marched the Heraldof the Kaiser with the Imperial 
Eagle. After him came the defender of the Word 
of God, led by horsemen in shining steel and gay 
armorial trappings; and as he entered the Impe- 
rial Council his admirers clambered upon the roof, 
filled the streets and windows, and he thought 
himself happy when those eyes beheld him; and 
when he had bravely and manfully fought the 
fight, he was led back in triumph: home, and a 
voice was heard crying, ‘Blessed are the hands 
which have borne thee.’”’ So, in the year 1521, 
Martin Lather went to Worms, brave champion 
of the freedom of the Divine Word! 

It-is difficult to maintain a struggle within 
against force and custom, and painful to fulfil it 
without; but here, followed by a thousand sym- 
pathetic glances, these collect into a glory round 
the head of the champion, and raiee his strength 
to the strength of a thousand ; and if he sees him- 
self conquered, he has received the greeting of 
countless hearts in which his thought lives on. 

How different is it to arm for a battle, without 
victory, in mute retirement ; 

In the year 1657 Benedict Spinoza wandered 
alone to the synagogue of “Jacob’s House,” at 
Amsterdam, attended y one, greeted by no 
one. The people who knew him shyly avoided 
him—the most steadfast champion of the free- 
dom of divine thought! He had conquered 
anew for the world no old written law. He seemed 
to wish to rob it of its sure treasures, for he wished 
for nothing but the old good right of free thought. 
In the synagogue sat the ten judges upon their 
stools. The Rabbi Isaac Aboab had the foremost 
place. Near him sat the Rabbi Saul Morteira. 
Spinoza must have been about four steps from 
them. Rabbi Isaac Aboab rose and spoke :— 

“With the help of God! We are here assem- 
bled to speak judgment and justice upon thee, 
Baruch ben Benjamin Spinoza. Swear to us, in 
the name of the Almighty God, that thou wilt 
conceal and deny nothing, and that thou wilt sub- 
mit to the sentence which the Lord shall pro- 
nounce upon thee through our lips.”’ 

“Deceit I know not, and lies are far from me,” 
replied Spinoza. ‘‘I wiil submit to your sentence 
if you pronounce according to the Divine Word, 
aad not according to the devices of your own 
hearts and the decrees of the Rabbis.” 

A murmur arose below the Sanhedrim. One 
could distinguish the general expression that the 
accused, by this refusal to acknowledge unre- 
strictedly their judicial authority, without farther 
action ought to be put under the severest penal- 
ties of the ban. 

Rabbi Saul Morteira begged for silence. ‘‘Let 
us see,” he said, ‘‘how far depravity of his heart 
reaches. Say on, shameless one! Hast thou not 
sinned against God by partaking of forbidden food 
and drink, and desecrated the Sabbath by labor? 
Hast thou not withdrawn from the communion of 
thy faith, and blasphemed the holy name of God 
and his law? And it stands written—He who 
blasphemes the name of God in secret, him shall 
punishment openly overtake.”’ : 

There wasapause. Spinoza had kept his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. Now he looked up, and 
replied in quiet tones :— 

“I cannot do wonders and perform miracles and 
call nature about me to be a witness and a proof. 
In myself alone must I manifest the power which 
speaks of the existence of God in the heart of 

’ every man. That I stand here, opposed to you, 

accused by you, who believe to live, in other 
ways, as is pleasing to God; that I do not waver, 
and that there is nothing within me which ac- 
cuses me, you may take as a token of my love 
for God, which I recognize as the highest good. I 
only defend myself against the charge of Sabbath 
breaking, because that may seem a crime against 
the holy law of God in nature. It is certainly 
useful to the toil-worn man that he should set 
aside one day in seven for rest; and it is wise, for 
the dignity of man consists in the free exercise of 
his powers in every way. But who gives you the 
right to punish him for sins which he commits 
against himself?” 

The assembly rose from their seats and cried 
out together that they would not longer listen to 
such blasphemies; but Rabbi Isaac Aboab said :— 

“Let him speak. From every word which he 
speaks curls out a demon, and they shall all cling 
to his soul in his bodily extremity. They shall 
hang upon him and drag him down into the pit of 
hell! We are bound to listen to his whole sin. 

Step forward, witnesses, and speak.”’ 

Chisdai and Ephraim advance, the former with 
looks proudly raised, the latter looking shyly 
down. 

‘He has blasphemed our God and the prophets, 
denied the existence of angels, scoffed at mira- 
cles; so has he done, I swear by the face of the 
eternal God !’”” 

“IT, too, swear that Chisdai has spoken the 
truth,” said Ephraim, in a low voicé. 

**What hast thou to answer?” asked Morteira. 
And Spinoza answered, “I have not blasphemed 
the prophets, whom I honor verily more than ye 
do, who gather the false glory of infallibility about 
their heads, who rob them of the divine majesty 
of their human greatness, and lower them into 
idols. Go out and see! Did the sun stand still 
upon Gibeon?t I have denied the existence of 
angels. Has not Rabbi Joseph Albo openly de- 
clared that the belief in the existence of angels is 
unessential and unnecessary? I have scoffed at 
miracles!) What do you accuse me of? Open to 
the passage where Balaam’s ass speaks, and see 
what Ebu Ezra says aboutit. I have blasphemed 
God! I pity thee who dost not know that the 
thought of no man who follows his own indwel- 
ling laws can escape from him.’ 

“Hast thou not said,” continued Chisdai, “wo 


Rabbi Isaac Aboab rent his mantle, and Rabbi 
Saul took the Schophar, which lay veiled before 


him, and struck three times upon it, so that the | poe 


sound echoed from every corner of the arches. 
The Holy Ark was opened. All present rose, 
and Rabbi Isaac Aboab read from a parchment:— 


“In his name, the Lord of Lords, 
Be thou, Baruch ben Benjamin, 
Under the Great Ban now laid. 
*Neath the Ban of the two laws, 
Heavenly, and earthly, too; 
’Neath the Ban of Saints above, 
’Neath the Ban of Seraphim, 
’Neath the Ban of Ophanim. 
Shut from out the congregation, 
From the great and from the small. 
Be the dreary plagues upon thee, 
Darkness, full of pain and sorrow ; 
Be thy house a nest of dragons, 
And thy star go out above. 
Fear be thine, and dread of others; 
Be thy body food for serpents ; 
Foes and haters be thy comfort; 
And the money thou possessest 
Be divided among strangers. 
At the gates of foes thy children 
Shall sit weeping and bewailing ; 
In the future, children’s children 
Shall thy life’s torments shudder. 
accursed by every spirit— 
Mfchacl and Gabriel, 
Raphael and Mescharthel! 
Be accursed by the great God 
Of the seven spirit names, 
Subject to the mighty King 
With tke mighty seal Zartok. 
Go, like Korah’s troop to Hell, 
And with trembling and in terror 
May the wrath of God destroy thee, 
Tangled like Achitophel 
In the nets of thy designs! 
Grehsi’s leprosy be on thee; 
Never mayst thou rise again! 
Where the graves of Israel lie 
Shall no grave be made for thee! 
Given up unto the stranger 
Be thy wife; and when thou dyest 
Be thy dying-hour polluted! 
Be this Ban, and-be these curses, 
Upon Baruch ben Benjamin! 
But on thee and on all Israel 
Rest the peace of God forever; 
May his blessing rest forever.” 


Then the Rabbi took the Thorah from the Holy 
Ark, unrolled it and read:—‘‘And he who hears 
the words of this curse, and blesses himself in his 
heart, and says, Peace be with me, for I walk as 
it seems good to my own heart, that he who hath 
drunken may go along with him who thirsts,— 
then will the Lord not be gracious to him; but 
then will the anger of the Lord and his wrath burn 
against such a man; and it will call down upo 
him all the curse that is written in this book; and 
the Lord shall blot out his name beneath the 
heavens.’ The Thorah was returned to the 
Holy Ark, the Schophar was blown, and all pres- 
ent, turning toward Spinoza, cried, “‘Accursed 
be thine incoming and thine outgoing!” All spat 
upon the ground, and drew back four paces from 
him, as he left the synagogue with unbowed head. 

Should this withdrawal from the accustomed 
sanctuary be the entrance to another, or should 
he never again tread a temple of stone, and there- 
by openly demonstrate that the free man is the 
temple uf God? 

Before the synagogue he encountered Olden- 
burg, Meyer and DeVries, who were waiting for 
him. They had heard of the proceedings, and 
were waiting to protect him from any misusage 
of the Rabbis. Never had his friends seen the 
countenance of Spinoza so radiantasnow. With- 
out speaking they accompanied him, Oldenburg 
grasping his hand and holding it fast. 

As Spinoza passed before his father’s house, 
he heard the laments of his sisters. He knew 
that they mourned as one more than dead. : 

Now, since he had not voluntarily resigned it, 
but it had been torn from him, he felt doubly 
what it is to cut off a youth, with all the intima- 
cies and home-feelings which it conceals within 
it, the thousand threads of memory, and so to 
dismember it that it no longer holds to any con- 
nection with the past. 

The saddest consciousness in the irretrievable 
sundering of an intimate association in life lies 
in this—that on both sides a piece of life is blot- 
ted out and destroyed whose involuntary resur- 
rection often fills us with ghostly terror, and bids 
us take refuge in forgetfulness. 

Spinoza had yet a safe refuge in life and in love. 

|TO BE CONTINUED. | 








Svuccess.—Across the street is Aladdin’s house; 
he is a Yankee body, and that, you know, is the 
type of success. He began by bartering jack- 
knives, and getting the best trade; he gathered 
and sold blackberries, and greased the bottom of 
the measure so as to carry a little capital to the 
next transaction. lle learned at school to prac- 
tice addition and subtraction for his neighbors. 
The whole world became for him a large market 
in which to buy cheap and sell dear; for him 
there was no beauty, nu poetry in the universe. 
Bible in hand, quid in mouth, he wanders Jeru- 
salem through and ‘‘calculates’’ the site of the 
holy places. He carves his name beside that of 
Rameses, and awakens the quiet of Thebes with 
the whistled strains of Yankee Doodle and Dan 
Tucker. He returns to his native village, an ex- 
ample of success to the young Aladdins. He 
owns a million, and of all the companies of which 
he is not president, he is a director. He has 
bought a house and lands, pictures and ornaments 
of costly price; he has also bought a Mrs. Alad- 
din. He goes to church on Sunday, clasps his 
hands in prayer, but forgets to open them when 
the collection box comes round. At last he dies— 
for even men like him are mortal—and the com- 
mercial newspapers record the virtues of the suc- 
cessful merchant, the good husband and father, 
the firm and generous friend. Aladdin was a 
gross, ignorant, cuarse man, who was sly, and 
made money. But is that the kind of success 
that any man of noble mind is anxious to pursue? 
Do such desire the success of Aladdin? Jickens’ 
and Irving's works sell, but the emasculated nov- 
el, unilluminated by no single ray of genius, sells 
a thousand times better. ‘This is the fifty thous- 
andth, says the exulting bookseller. And this 
becomes tame to you, the ephemeral novelist. 
You are a lion to-day, on account of your book: 





is me that I must repeat it! hast thou not said that 
there are found in the Holy Scriptures many im- 
perfect and false ideas of the existence of God?” 
“I believe I thereby honor God more than you 
do. Is not God called ‘great’ in the Bible, and is 
there any greatness without limited extension in 
space! It is true the Bible can only be judged 
out of itself. It bears within itself the principle 
of its truths. It will not be measured by the laws 
of thought; but neither can it dominate over them. 
Reason, which is given us by God, and therefore 
is none tbe less divine, can and must create out of 
itself the idea of God, and find in itself what be- 
longs to the attainment of a course of life blessed | 
of God. The Bible itself reco:nizes this holy 
power of our reason, while it recognizes a righteous 
course of life in men, which existed betore the 
revelation on Sinai; and while it says itself of the 
truth, which appeared in the law-giving of Moses, 
as a phenomenon suited to the times, that ‘It is 
not in heaven, that thou shouldst say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that 


' 


next day, I am a lion because I safely skulled 
across the river in a wooden dipper, and you are 
forgotten! It is just ninety years since Gold- 
smith’s Traveller appeared in a London newspa- 
per. The Vicar of Wakefield was sold for $60; 
and in ten years after, the author died. With 
what love do we hang over his pages; his books 
are influences and friends forever; and yet the 
five thousandth copy was never announced, and 
Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., often wanted a dinner! 
Horace Walpole, the coxcomb of literature, smiled 
at him contemptuously from his gilded carriage. 
Goldsmith struggled on cheerfully with his ad- 
verse fate, and died. But then sad mourners, 
whom he aided in their affliction, gathered around 
his bed; and a lady of distinction, whom he had 
only dared to admire at a distance, came and cut 
off a lock of his hair for remembrance. 

When I see Goldsmith, thus carrying his heart 
in his hand, like @ palm-branch, I look on him as 
a successful man, whom adversity could not bring 
down from the level of his lofty nature; and when 





we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond 


the sea, that thou shouldst say, Who shall go over ; 
the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may | 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou | 


mayest hear it and do it.’ (Sth B..ML, 30, 12.) Here, : sean 
eg reason, aa n the rene of pure f osrw | ey of the combination, must be called successful. 


thought, is Sinai. 1 will openly and truly set be- | Surely, unless you admit that, not what a man 


If you:} 
can conquer me by the reason, I will submit to j 


hear it and do it?) But the word is very nigh 


fore you my views upon higher things. 


u. 

**Thou has invoked to thy aid the Holy Scrip- 

tures,”’ cried Morteira. ‘Alas! that thy tongue is 

not burnt to ashes, since thou darest to place upon 

it those holy words! What wilt thou with thy 
Reason !”’ 


“Shatter it, if thou canst,’’ replied Spinoza. 

Hitherto the Rabbi Isaac Aboab had quietly 
listened to the discussion. Now he cried out, ris- 
ing:— 

eThe measure is full. Ye are all agreed with 
me that this Epi deserves the deadliest tor- 
tures of Gehinom.”’ ieee 

All mt replied with a unanimous ‘‘Amen!”’ 
and Aboab went on:— 

“I ask the, Baruch ben Benjamin Spinoza, wilt 
thou retract thy blasphemous language, and sub- 
ject thyself to the atonement, which on that ac- 
count is hanging over thee; or wilt thou that the 
heaviest curse of the ban be invoked upon thee?” 

“Conquer me by reason, and I will retract. 
You would not hear tome. I will reply to you 
in writing. Here in the retired synagogue you 
could not hear me, and would not prove the truth 
by its results. I will declare my 
the world, whither no ban extends. I havecome 
before your tribunal to show you that I oppose no 
organization which in its creed to pos- 
sess the truth; but of thought has its own 
inviolable realm. As you received me here would 
you now also expel me. A new day will 
dawn” —— 

“L prophet, silence!’ thundered Rabbi 
A ; “for the second, for the third time, I will 
ask of thee, Wilt thou retract?”’ j 

For a second the silence of death reigned in 
the hall. Then Spinora raised his eyes, and with 
firm voice :— ‘I cannot; but you, too, can 
do no otherwise, and I curse you not.” 


ts in all : 


1 compare him with Aladdin and Bluebeard, I am 
constrained by my manhood to say that Goldsmith 
is he who has had true success, and that they it 
is who have failed. In the popular way of judg- 
ing, the lucky man must be successful; even he 
who sews a monkey toa codfish, and makes. mon- 


has but what he is, constitutes success. I donot 
rail at wealth; the wealthy man may be successful, 


A man 


are not character and truth more valuable than 
legs; these are things that cannot be bought; 
these are emotions that can have no valuation at 
the stock board? The lives of men who have 
not been successful, according to the ordinary 


| But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 


and worthy of success, and wealth is to be desired | buttoned gloves, (a styie likely to Sree ouce 


for the good it can give, and enable to do. 


! : . . . 
would rather lose his fortune than his leg; but | the fair belles in society leaves a great many with 


There’s a worldly wisdom inferior to a worldly 
weakness. The contempt of worldly men for 
ts is based on the consciousness that they are 
not bad enough fora bad world. The thing for 
which men must a little blush and apologize, is a 
life of beauty, art and letters; yet the most charm- 
ing companions and fastest friends are on the un- 
successful side. ‘They prefer the picturesque to 
the strictly proper. They have no idea of the 
best stock to buy into if they have money to in- 
vest. The Duke of Marlboro’ will take care that 
no superfluous shilling escapes. Goldsmith will 
spend his last in an unnecessary banquet for his 
friends. Publishers and practical men invest well, 
and get good dividends; our friends, the authors, 
invest in good suppers and fruits, and wines, and 
get good dividends of headaches, dyspepsia and 
death. Success is not what men obtain publicly ; 
it is what they are in themselves. Every man 
can define to himself his own success; no other 
man can, for success 1s the grand secret between 
aman and his God. Poverty and distress may 
be true success, because they marshal in a man 
all his manhood; just as prosperity, by sapping 
the manly qualities, may be a great failure. The 
old and sad may, “in a life where food” is the 
first necessity, leave your fine sentiments; life is 
a riddle ora tragedy. But what will the young 
man find life to be, who is greeted on the thresh- 
old by such a welcome as this, when those who 
have prospered sneer at the ardent and devoted ? 
I have travelled beyond the Alleghanies, and 
when there, the west seemed further still; and as 
I turned homeward again toward the setting sun, 
the west was still before me, and still receding. 
So of success; it seems almost within the grasp, 
but when reached for who clasps it? Who has 
indeed attained it?—George Wm. Curtis. 


Lament of the Irish Emigrant. 
BY LADY DUFFERIN. 


[In view of the recent death of its author, a wo- 
man as lovely in nature as she was brilliant in 
mind, a melancholy interest attaches to this fa- 
miliar poem, one of the simplest and most pa- 
pathetic in our language. | 


I’m sittin’ on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side 

On a bright May mornin’ long ago, 
When tirst you were my bride; 

The corn was springin’ fresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high— 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 

The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day is bright as then; 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again; 





And your breath warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You never more will speak. 
’Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near, 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here. 
But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest— 
For I’ve laid you, darling! down to sleep 
With your baby on your breast. 
I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends, 
But Oh! they love the better still 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all J had, Mary, 
My blessin’ and my pride; 
There’s nothing left to care fornow, 
Since my poor Mary died. 
Your’s was the good, brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone; 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow— 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawin’ there, 
And you hid it for my sake! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore— 
Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more! 
I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But I’ll not forget you, darling! 
In the land I’m goin’ to; 
They say there’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there— 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair! 
And often in those grand old woods 
I'll sit, and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies; 
And Ill think I sce the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springin’ corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride. 





Mopern Sry ve 1n Dress.—Never before, dur- 
ing the memory of woman, and searching back 
still further among the archives of costume of 
past ages, have such advantages been enjoyed, 
with respect to dress, as are now in full force in 
the zenith of the date of 1867. Plunge back sud- 
denly fifteen years, and make a rapid résumé of 
dress as it was, taking cognizance of the disad- 
vantages under which our mammas and elder sis- 
ters suffered. Skirts equal at waist and hem, 
drawn up round the figure on the principle of a 
curtain round a shower-bath—making an awk- 
ward bulk about the hips, and wagging uncom- 
fortably against the heels with every movement 
of the body; too long to disclose the dainty foot 
or reveal the graceful towrnure of the ankle; too 
short to flow into the stately folds of the train 
The bodice, long, straight and stiff, was distorted, 
as certain Indians depress and elongate the heads 
of their infants, and ‘‘a shape’’ only achieved at 
the expense of tight lacing, the injury of the 
wearer’s health, and what, perhaps, she prized 
far more, her complexion. Mantles were drawn 
up at the neck, pulled over the arms, and cut 
short und square behind, rendering the shoulders 
high in aspect, the back broad, and the whole fig- 
ure as angular as artificial means permitted, ex- 
hibiting at the same time to the greatest advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, the bundles of gathers at 
the waist, rendered still more ridiculous through 
extension by means of a huge pad placed beneath 
and technically known as a ‘‘bustle.’’ The cun- 
ning intention of this strange ornament was, by 
its size and the force of contrast, to give apparent 
smallness to the waist; and the larger the bustle 
the more stylish the wearer was considered. Bon- 
nets, three times the dimensions of the head, to 
the shape of which they bore no sort of resem- 
blance, swung behind, half on the crown, half off. 
The hair was arranged sometimes with a certain 
amount of taste, because the outline of the head 
was preserved ; but a prevailing tendency existed 
to bind it too close, and flatten it down witn ban- 
dolines and hard pomatum. 

As for our poor grandmammas, their scanty 
skirts and low bodices—very low bodices—and 
bare arms and operatic ankles infringed sadly on 
propriety. We are quite sure we should blush to 
see one of them now, and hastily throw a shawl 
or cloak about her till something more could be 
done. People did not regard such a scantiness of 
habiliments with any uneasiness, when it was the 
fashion; but the disadvantages personally were 
terribla. - _— be all very well for sweet six- 
teen:to cut her dress tres decoletee; but w 
one was a little past forty the te cag a 
ent. It might be equally suitable for beautifully 
moulded arms to have no covering but twenty- 


more ;) but the little muscular exercise taken by 


slender arms, flat wrists and pointed elbows, passa- 
ble enough in hanging-sleeves, or coat-sleeves, or 
princess sleeves, bay, very graceful and proper 
in any sleeves, but unfit to meet the glare of the 
day unshrouded. No doubt the youngest daugh- 
ter tripped gracefully enough in her scanty petti- 





standard, are those who have been the most valua- 
ble. Poets, and painters, and artists, are never 
successful men. nzo the Magnificent, was 
80, because he knew how to use riches, not be- 
cause he was rich. A planter whoreceived intel- 
ligence of the ruin of his property by a freshet, 
smiled at the news and turned away to help others. 
This is true success; and this simple anecdote of 
a man thus truly successful, is of more value than 
some autobiographies written to explain the mys- 
teries of thatscience. The father of the prodigal 


parent might have 
done, to set an example to the younger branches 
of the family, Meanwhile, the elder brother, 
; who had not played cards on the Sabbath, justly 
complained of his father’s course. He deserved 
success, he thought; but which part do our best 
emotions approve? The man who has the quali- 
ties which really and truly deserve success, al- 
though his banker’s book show no large 
is indeed as successful as he with the same facul- 


and whose well-invested gains gave hima vast 
income. Can a man look intothe world, and his- 
tory, and his own heart, and preserve this low 
standard? Shall we, Americans, who have so 
long pronounced men superior to kings, not hold 
men superior to merchants ? 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, : 





Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


balarce, 


ties, who has succeeded in the world’s estimation, ' 


| coat—it might even have been pretty to see her 
| twinkling feet in tiny silk shoes with only brown 
| paper soles, though she was going into consump- 
| tion in consequence of wearing that bewildering 
| haussure, and her disease was accelerated during 
| the January snows and March winds and chilly 
/ autumn evenings by the bare neck and arms that 


are at liberty to drape exuberance or conceal de- 
ficiency of outline without losing the character of 
the gored skirt. We have jaunty little jackets 
for out-doors, for petite figures; the tight-fitting 
mantle for the tall, perfect form; and the demi- 
adjuste for an elegant but less strictly turned fig- 
ure; to say nothing of ample cloaks of mingled 
silk and lace or velvet for less youthful forms. 
As for bonnets, they are pretty enough, and we 
could only wish them larger, because they necessi- 
tate much wearing of false hair, less on account 
of natural deficiency than for warmth. The 
beautiful outline of the bust is preserved ir the 
plain bodice with the low darts; the short waist 
adds to its apparent fullness, and has abolished 
tight-lacing. Only fifteen years ago tight-lacing 
was an absolute necessity to stout or square fig- 
ures. A thick waist was such a crime that a 
young lady would rather have been dead than 
eyed as she would have been eyed in society by 
other ladies, and sneered at athome. And soshe 
screwed herself in, and suffered, and sometimes 
died. A thick waist in those days was as great a 
fault as a penchant for a younger son, or penniless 
but charming barrister or artist, with their career 
yet before them.—Belgravia. 





Nassy’s Earty History.—I wuz born in the 
year 1806, at—I will not say where. I hev rea- 
sons for conceelin my birth-place. I dont want to 
set any town in that State up in bisnis. That 
town hez gone loonatic and gives Ablishn major- 
ities fritetul to contemplate, and I don’t want to 
benefit it by givin it a nashnel reputashen. I 
don’t want to double the price uv its property— 
to be the means uv erectin a dozen or sich a mat- 
ter uv first class hotels to accommodate the crowds 
ez wood make pilgrimages thither to visit my 
birth-place. The present owner uv the house into 
wich I first opened my eyes onto a world uv sin 
is a Ablishnist uv the darkest dye, and I hev no 
desire to enrich him. Never, by word uv mine, 
shel he cut that house up into walkin sticks and 
buzzum pins. 

My boyhood wuz spent in the pursoot uv knol- 
lege and muskrats, mostly the latter. I wuza 
promisin child. My parence wuz Democrats uv 
the strictest kind, my mother in partikeler. She 
hated eny one that wuzn’t Dimocratic, with a 
hatred that I never saw ekalled. When I say 
that she woodent borrer tea and sugar and sich uv 
Whig nabers, the length and brea !th and depth 
uv her Dimocrasy will be understood. 

Uv my childhood I know but little. My father 
wuz a leadin man in the humble speer in wich he 
moved, holding at different times the various of- 
fices in the town up to constable, the successive 
steps bein road supervisor and pound master. He 
wuz elected constable, and mite probably hev gone 
higher but for an accident that occurred to him 
the first month. He collected a judgment for $18, 
and the money was paid to him. ‘The good man 
was a talented collector, but wuz singularly care- 
less in payin over what he collected. Ez showin 
the pekoolier bent uv genius uv the old man, I 
repeet a conversashen I wunst heerd. A man who 
had an account to collect wuz consultin one who 
knowd my father well, ez to the safety uv puttin 
a chain into his hands: 

“Is he a good collector?” askt the man. 

“‘Splendid,’’ sed the naber. 

“Is he a man uv responsibility?” askt the man. 

‘Sir!’ sed the naber, ‘‘he hez the ability, but 
yoo’ll find when yoo try to git yoor money out uy 
his hands that he lacks the response.” 

Cood ther hev bin a more techin triboot? 

He wuz like all men uv genius, unballanced. 
His ability wuz all on one side. The grovelin 
plaintiff, who didn’t admire sich erratic flites, 
raised a ruckshen about the paltry sum, and my 
father 

“Folded his tent like the Arab, 
And ez silently stole away.” 


From that time out the old gentleman migrated 
—in fact, he lived mostly on the road. He adopted 
movin as a perfeshun, and a very profitable one 
he made uv it. When his hoss died the nabors, 
rather than not hev him move, wood chip in and 
raise him anuther. Appreshiatin the compliment 
they pade him, he alluz went. I menshun these 
pekooliarities uv my ancestof becoz ,, 


“The lives uv all grate men remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departin leave behind us’’— 


ef our talent runs in that direckshun, ez many 
debts ez he did, though it does require espe- 
shel talents. 

This hed its inflooence upon my yoothful mind. 
I saw not only a great deal uv the country, but 
much uv mankind, and I acquired that adapta- 
bility to cireumstances wich hez ever distinguished 
me. Even to this day, ef I cant git gin I kin take 
whiskey, without a murmur and without repinin. 

My politicks hez ever bin Dimecratic, and I 
may say, without egotism, I hev bin a yooseful 
member of that party. I voted for Jackson seven 
times, and for every succeedin Dimocratic can- 
didate, ez many times ez possible. For Mick 
Lellan, I only got in four votes. I didn’t approve 
uv the nominashen and was not overly zealous. 
Hied he bin electid, wat wood it hev availed me? 
He hed enuff dismist army officers follerin him, 
to hev filled every offis in his gift, and I hed at 
that time become too old to foller pollytix for the 
amoosement it afforded, or for the benefit uv any 
cause. 





Dvuxnury, Mass.—This ancient town is plea- 
santly situated upon the shores of Plymouth Bay, 
about 29 miles southeast of Boston. In front of 
the town is Clarke’s Island, of about 96 acres, 
named from the mate of the Mayflower, where 
the Vilgrims spent their first Sunday on these 
waters. Beyond, rises the Gurnet, a fertile little 
proméntory of 27 acres, at the mouth of Ply- 
mouth harbor, surmounted by a tall light-house, 
and a bomb-proot U.S. fort. The town was set- 
tled by Elder William Brewster, Captain Miles 
Standish, and others, as early as 1631. And as 
but very few foreigners have ever come in, the 
town, now containing 2,337 inhabitants, is mostly 
made up of the lineal descendants of Brewster, 
Standish, Gov. Bradford, Geo. Soule, Francis 
Sprague, Henry Sampson, Thos. De la Noye, 
Wm. Delano, and especially of John Alden and 
Priscilla Mullins of famous memory. They have 
probably the purest Puritan blood there, of any 
town now in the United States; for old Plymouth 
itself even is now Overrun with strangers. Here, 
in his boyhood, lived, in a neighborhood now called 
Millbrook, Capt. Benjamin Church, the famous 
hero of King Philip’s war. But the whole family 
removed to Rhode Island at that period, where 
they still remain, very numerous and exceedingly 
respectable. The late Bishop Brownell of Con- 
necticut was a descendant. The Captain, and his 
wite Alice, who died in 1718, lie buried within a 
few feet of the Congregationalist Church in Little 
Compton, R.I. Here, also, Dec. 13, 1718, was 
born Faith, the fifth daughter of the Rev. John 
Robinson, then minister of the church in this 
town. She married Jonathan Trumbull of Leb- 
anon, Conn., Dec. 9th, 1735, she being not quite 
seventeen years of age. Mr. Trumbull was born 
in Lebanon in 1710, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1727. He was educated for the ministry, to 
which he was subsequently admitted. But turn- 
ing his attention to secular affairs, he was elected 
governor of Connecticut in 1769, which office he 
held till 1789, when he declined a reélection. 
‘He was a man of piety, of incorruptible integrity, 
of sound practical judgment, and was a true and 
prudent counsellor. Asa patriot and statesman, 
he merited and enjoyed the unreserved confidence 
of Washington; and rendered great services to the 
cause of his country’’—one of its most distin- 
guished historical personages. Faith Robinson 
was the mother of John Trumbull, the first com- 
missary general of the army of the Revolution; 
of Jonathan, the second governor, Trumbull, who 
died in office in 1809, and of John, well known as 
Col. Trumbull, the famous historical painter, and | 
who died in New York Nov. 10, 1843, at the ad- 
vanced age of 89 years. 





Innocest AMUSEMENT IN TeExas.—The scene 
is a town in the interior of Texas. 
The actors are two planters of the old regime. 
They sit under a verandah, smoking and spit- 
ting. 
Jones—“Come, Smith, let’s ride home.”’ 
_Smith—“I'1a not ready yet. I have not shota 
nigger to-day. I won't go home without shoot- | 
ing a nigger.’’ 
Jones—‘‘ Well, its late now, i20 late to shoot 
niggers to-day.” 
Smith—“No, it’s not; I’m not going home| 
without shooting a nigger.”’ | 
Jones—‘‘Shoot that boy walking over there.’’ 





| nevertheless were so very pretty; but to her dear 

mamma, who was just sixty and weighed three | 
| stone, it could by no means be considered so suita- | 

able a mode of dressing. 
_ So at last we return to the fact we have sought | 
to establish—that never before had ladies so many 
| advantages in dress, or so many varieties of fash- 

ion whence to suit themselves. There are still 
' abuses; there are those who have the bad taste to 
‘cut their corsages too lov—and we really pity 

them, since the arrangement of a little elegant 
| lace would look much more pretty and modest. 
| We have scarcely discarded the large crinoline, 
that confounded grace and deformity ; and we still 
| rejoice in an English goitre on the head known as 
| a chignon; a great beauty, namely, a well-formed 
| head, is as much obscured by the latter fashion, 


} 


, as grace of motion, that exquisite charm, was by 


‘the former. But then there is the gored skirt 
| rearrested them, and we hear they are to be tried | 


; flowing into such incom elegance and digni- 
|ty! Those to whom Nature has been kind may 
drape forms of beauty in strictly plaitless gar 


| another.” 


Smith—looking at him critically —‘‘No, I won’t | 
shoot him; he’s rather a good fellow; I'll shoot | 


Jones—“ Well, come, mount; we'll see one on 
the road.” | 
_ They mount and ride away. Presently they | 
ride by a hut, in the doorway of which sits a ne- 
gro man. Jones reins up:— 

“There, I guess I'll shoot him; he’s a good | 
mark there.”’ | 

Pulls out his pistol, fires, kills the negro. | 

Jones—‘*Now we'll go home; I made up my) 
ee shoot a nigger before I went home this. 
Jones and Smith were arrested; being ‘‘gentle- | 
men” they demanded to be handed over to the 
civil authorities. They were at once let out | 
easy bail. Thereupon the military authorities | 


by military authority, and will probably be 
This is an actual 





ments, which are the very periection of style; and 
those too stout or too thin, by adopting a few folds, 


to us by a Texan.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
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the law :— 
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Thus the Company cannot avail itself of the misfortunes 
of its members, 


In no other State does such Liberality exist. 


The Company does not propose to insure WITHOUT AN 
EQUIVALENT, for a low rate of premium will prove fatal 
to the success of any Company. 

The guarantees of the Company are economy in manfge- 
ment, a careful selection of risks, and a return of surplus 
to the insured 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, W. W. MORLAND, M.D., 
Secretary. Medical Examiner. 
WALTER C. WRIGIIT, Actuary. 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographie Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 





tographs cheerfully shown. July 6. 





AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURKSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 





Quincy Hall, Boston. 


53 ere street, New York. 


Factories at Wi ter and Groton Junction. 
May 4. Es 8m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE TIE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


June 6. 15. Milk Street, Boston. 1 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 








CAT ERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable | 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experie Waiters to attend. 
WEBDING CAKE 


| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
| Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Cenfec- | 


tionary of all sorts. May 4. 


LOOKING-GLASS 











‘and recent occurrence, related | 


WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


‘LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Loeking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, EXGRAVINGS, 
AND OTIIER WORKS OF ART 


Ne. 2334 Washington Sirect, Boston. 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
Jaly 6. 


| DWIGHT’S JOURNAL > 


OF MUSIC, Each number containing sixteen pages, inclnd- 
ing four pages of music. Published fortnizhtiy. Terms 
two dollars per annum. Specimens sent ree. John 8. 
Dwi_ht, Editor. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO... Preuisares, 
277 Washington street. 


ore 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


= ling, brilliant, will be found in the new collee- 
tien entitied, *‘THE PIANIST’S ALBUM,” just out, con- 
taining all the popular pieces that are invariably called for, 
and with which every piayer should be familiar. Adapted 
to the capacity of the y of . Price, p 
$2 50; cloth, $3.00; full gilt, $4.00. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pustisazss, 








277 Washington street. Warchonse. Ne. 53 Water Street, Besten. W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


—N— 


BOYS’ CLOTHING! 


In addition to our regular SPRING GOODS for BOYS’ 
WEAR, (which include some of the most desirable styles,) 
we have on hand a great variety of 
Sacks, Jackets, 

Pants, Vests, and 


Children’s Suits, 


carried over from the preceding season, which are 


MARKED DOWN 


Irom 25 to 40 per Cent. 


This gives parents a fine chance to CLOTHE their BOYS 
fora TRIFLING SUM ; and as these goods 


MUST 


be sold within a limited period, the 
Verv Lowest Rates 
ARE AFFIXED AS AS 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


TO PURCHASERS. 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 


NEW GRANITE STORE, 


Nos. 43 & 45 Summer St., 


TWO DOORS BELOW HOVEY’S. 


FURNITURE. 
GRAY & BANCROFT 


Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 
have now in store a large assortment of goods, consisting in 
part of 
Drawing-Room, 
Dining-Room, 
Library and 
Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


in all their varieties. and of the latest and most desirable 
patterns. Also, Mattresses, Feathers, Mirrors, Ciocks and 
Window Shades. 


32 & 34 Union, and 19 Friend Sts., Boston. 


Our Goons ARE ALL NEW, and we offer them on as favora- 
ble terms as can be obtained in this city. 

The public are invited to call, examine our stock, and fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


ALONZO BANCROPT. 


THE 
American Method for the Pianoforte. 


A short, comprehensive and practical system. By EpGar 
A. Rosains, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets 
the daily requirements of the pianist. It combines harmony 
with those indi points rec ied by all emi- 
nent masters for a daily practice, and is so systematized as 
to readily impart a knowledge of the art of understanding 
and executing the difficulties involved in the piano-music of 
all the various schools. It is hkewise adapted to all play- 
ers, from the beginner to the finished artist. Price $4.50. 
Sent post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pupttsners, 
277 Washington street. 


HOLLIS R. GRAY. 





CARPETINGS, 
Oil Cloths, 
Window Shades, 
Straw Mattings, 
We are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT 
= piu 
A Great Reduction from Former Prices. 


Particular attention given to furnishing CILURCIIES and 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A small invoice of B. F. White's celebrated CANTON 
MATTINGS, slightly damaged, at low prices. at the 


Old Carpet Stand. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover, and 78 & 80 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 





ECCE BONUS LIBER. 
MATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY: 


From the French of A. COQUEREL, the Younger. 
BY E. P. EVANS, PH. D. 








“Few theological works contain im so small a compass s0 
| much wise and suggestive thought, so much careful study 
| condensed in systematic statement The tone of the | 
| volume is so sweet, serious and reverent, that the critical re- | 
| sult will offend no believing soul.’’— North American Review. 
For sale by all booksellers. Price $1.50. 

(A liberal discount allowed to Clergymen, Teachers 

and Students. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


Pablisher, 20:3 Washington Street. 


— 





READ 


A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 


BY “TIMOTHY THISTLE.” 


‘Boarding and Club-Life are well illustrated, while the | 





| author has given to the public one of the best humorous 


| stories ever in print.” 


ae 


0. ELLSWORTH, 


73 Cornhill. 


} 





-MASSACHUSETTS 


| FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. | 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- 
NY, having now c. mpleted their pew Louse at Cambridge 
| near Boston, for the 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 


| — ON THE — 





| Principle of Prof. Nyce, of Cleveland, Ohio, | 
| and having secured the Patent Right fora portion of Massa- | 
| chuset’s, are now prepared to SELL RIGITS for the erec- | 
tion of such houses of moderate size, for the preservation o 
| Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, Meate, Milk. and all perishable sub 
stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Ho- | 
tels, Steamships, Restaurants, Provision Dea‘ers, keeping all | 
| kin s of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. | 
The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. | 
Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as when gath- 
| ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding 
year ; and all the small fruits can be kept from four to siz | 
| weekr j 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can oDtain apy | 
information desired, by calling upon 


MR. J. A. HARWOOD 


; 

' 

' The only Authorized Agent, 
Ne. 39 Studio Building, Bosten, 


} 
| 

On WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 3} 
} P.M. Letters may be sent to same address. 








\PRANCTIS w. BIRD & coO.,) 
HARDWARE, TACK. SCREW, CLOTII, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 

East Walpole Mass. 


_ | and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


| guished for promp 
MANUPACTURERS OF | tate ¥ 


STATIONERY, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, 
all sizes and patterns. 

‘ og Note-Paper and Envelopes, highly finished and 

exibie. 

American Note and Letter Paper, ruled and plain, extra 
thick and common qualities. Kovelopes ditto. 

Mourning Papers, a larze assortment. Thin Writing Pa- 
per for foreign correspondence. Foolscap, Drawing Papers 
&ec. Initials and Names Stamped in all styles. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
136 Washington Street, Boston. 





cetiay 30000 Worth 
irey oe 
PIANOS. 


M’PHAIL & CO.’S 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Washington Street, 


January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repucep Prices 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash 
; No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. 
| 


‘NOW READY. __ 


VOL. IV. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUS- 
SION 


] 
Political, Philosophical und Historical 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


Contents 
TaouGats ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Recent WRITERS ON REFORM. 
Batns’s PsycuHo.oey 
AUSTIN ON JURISPRUDENCE. 
Pato. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT St. ANDREWS. 
Price $2.50. 


One volume. Crown octavo. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


Publisher, 203 Washington St. 
“SUMMER CARPETING. 


Canton and Calcutta Matting 


CARPETS, 


IN SIZES FROM 13 FEET TO 19 FEET SQUARE. 


— ALSO — 


CANTON MATTING, 


In all Widths and Colors. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


FORMERLY ON WasuineTon, Now 


GG TIanover Street, 
UNDER THE AMERICAN Louse. 


~~ ATWOOD’S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


| Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad- 

| mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 

| tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
ali causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 

j and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 

| sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 





<A 1S CRE 


CHOICE LITHOGRAPHS 
Of eminent Pianists,ete. CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Pre- 
senting correct portraits of Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Jaell, 
Satter, De Meyer, Herz, Déhler and Dreyschock. Size of the 
evgraving 17 by 25inches. 3.00. 

EINE MATINEE BEI LISZT. (A Morning with Liszt.) 
Presenting correct portraits of Berlioz, Czerny, Ernst, Krie- 
huber, with Liszt at the pianoforte. Size of the engraving 
13 by 17} inches. $2.00. 

co *S DREAM. Size of the engraving 9} by 10. 
75 cents. 

TUE GREAT ORGAN in 
the engraving 9 by 10. 1 

The above printed on heavy plate paper, with br-ad mar- 
gin, suitable for framing. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington 
Seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


the Music Hall, Boston. Size of 
.00. 





| street. 





INSURANCE. 
NEY ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCR 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 





| This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 


| making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
e 


rs. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 


| institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in: aJl 
|THE FIRST HISTORICAL TRANSFORG | its workings and tendencies. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, end sample pho- | 


Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either persoually or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A, Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Seweii 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger F 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly July 6. 


Be NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and ash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandisé 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 





$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. ] Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adams, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wiggleaworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse Secretary. May lo. 


Ne YORK LIFE 


CHARTERED IN 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





INSURANCE CO. 
is41. 


Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busi- 
ness for the vear end‘ng January 1x, 1%47 :— 
Number of policies jasued during the year 
De SER PPO ee POET, ay Sd 
Receipts for premiums and interest for the year 3.088.504 47 
Losses and expenses during the year 1,242,907.62 
Net profita, which belong exclusively to the 
policy-holders, who are the only stovckhoid- 


Entire accumulations, Jan. 1. 1567 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 1, 1867, 50 PER CENT. 


Sammary of business done at the Branch Office, Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866 -— 
Entire amount insured since November. 1863. . $6.617,350.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1. 1866, to Nov. 

hi 361,778. 


, 1566 
Tota! amount of losses paid since November, 
1563 6 ,000.0€ 
D. W. RUSSELL, 
Geveral Agent, and Ageucy Supt. 
NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 
R.L DELANO, M.D., 


W. W. MORLAND, M.D., ) Medical Examiners. 
JOHN HOMANS, M_D., Hly 
JOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE..................Mamaogn. 


$10,000,000 


Feb. 9. 





OF 


Authorized Capital 

Paid up c. pital and Reserves 

Fire Premiums in 1564 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandise and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most waquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
~ bude and y in the settlement of 
Poticies iasued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atierncy fer the Company 
ly July 6 
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